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THE ROMANCE: OF-THEMARTIN-CONNOR 


Oswald Kendall 
ICHHOLZ walked the length of the 
EK bridge and, leaning over the rail, ad- 
dressed the mulatto in command of the 
river boat in a long and earnest speech in some 
mongrel Spanish dialect. 

I waited breathlessly until he returned. 

‘*T was thinking, Mr. Mate,’’ said he in his 
easy English, ‘‘that it seems a pity to waste 
time here, and that if my boat cast off we 
might proceed to Maloca. Eh?’’ 

‘*Very good,’’ 1 answered with smothered 
astonishment, and issued my orders. 

The casting off of the river steamer was 
something of a business, and the operation was 
performed mostly by our men. When we had 
accomplished it, we up-anchored and pro- 
ceeded, with the river boat following astern 
and unable to keep pace with us. Presently 
Captain Esterkay took charge of the boat, and 
I conducted Eichholz down to dinner. He 
ate with a sudden ravenousness the good food 
placed before him; apparently he had not 
tasted an appetizing meal for a very long time. 
Not until toward the end of dinner did he 
again refer to Massingbird. 


“So Mr. Massingbird died of fever,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Well, well! ‘The fever gets us all in 
the end !’’ 


I stared at him, and he, for a moment, looked 
me calmly in the eyes. 

“Mr. Massingbird, as I have told you, — 
I began. 

a? know! I know!’’ he replied, and held 
up a long hand with a quiet and subtly supe- 
rior gesture. 

For a moment I was angry; then, realizing 
the futility of growing angry with such a man, 
I shut my mouth tight and grinned. It may 
not have been a very pleasant grin. 

For the rest of the meal Eichholz did the 
talking. He talked,of course, about the rubber 
market, the labor difficulties, and the river 
world generally, and he was interesting. There 
are some men who can speak of the most trivial 
matters and attract your attention at once. 

But what interested me most was that he 
had heard of Colonel Calvin. That intrepid 
American had, as Eichholz said, ‘‘painted the 
upper Amazon red.’’ Everyone knew about 
him. There seemed no doubt at all that he 
was indeed with the ‘‘blowgun’’ Indians. 
And the blowgun Indians were regarded by 
the white men and imported negroes with 
dread on account of their horrible weapon and 
their still more horrible ammunition. 

From Eichholz I got a very complete account 
of both the blowgun Indians and their arma- | 
ment. It was said that they could move 
through the most impenetrable forest with 
easy, soundless rapidity; usually the first 
warning that a white man had of having inad- 


vertently stumbled across their path was in a | 


sudden difficulty that he experienced in breath- | 
ing and a creeping paralysis that caused him | 


first to stumble and then to fall. From those 
symptoms he might know that he had been 
shot with a blowgun, and that in a few minutes 
he would inevitably die from suffocation. 

The blowgun was from six to eight feet in 
length, with a most ingenious mouthpiece at 
the heavy end; the discharge and passage of 
the dart, which was very small, was soundless. 
A man surrounded by stinging insects, and | 
scratched and raked by thorny branches, would | 
as like as not never notice the minute, needle- | 
like puncture of the dart through his thin 
cotton shirt, or in his bare arm or neck. And 





HE RAN HIM WITH GREAT SPEED INTO THE 
LAMP LOCKER. 


| 
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lounge about on deck, and you may be sure 
they left none of their insolence behind them. 

The result of it all was that my commander 
made one of his rare speeches to the crew. 
He explained that there was, apparently, no 
one at Maloca to unload the ship. He admitted 
that there were the negroes, but pointed out 
that they were employed by the Rio Maloca 
Rubber Company, and were not his to order 
about. Although he knew that the crew had 
signed on to work the ship and not her cargo, 
her cargo would rot inside her unless the crew 
unloaded her. Therefore he should be obliged 
—he used the word ‘‘obliged’’—to them if 
they would consider the situation and decide to 
meet him in the difficulty of their own accord, 
since, if they did not, he would be under the 
unpleasant necessity of making them. 

Each man should earn full stevedore’s wages, 
and any negro who happened to be idling on 
the wharf and who the crew thought might be 
useful in the hold—why—he left it to the crew 
to decide what to do; but there must be no 
serious trouble, or he would see to it personally 
that the crew had as unpleasant a time of it 
as any man ‘‘ there among you.’ ever had 
inside or outside jail. 

The crew stood and grinned; they were a 
joy to behold. They all wore hats, for hats 
were an absolute necessity, but otherwise their 
clothing was not of a ceremonious nature, 
although ’Arry Ketchold, in honor of the dig- 
nity of his position as boatswain, wore a shirt 
as well as trousers. They grinned up at Cap- 
tain Hawks with genuine affection. His was 
‘‘man talk,’’ and they understood it. They 
also understood that Captain Hawks could, 
there and then, did he only choose, thrash any 
three of them simultaneously with his bare 
fists. Through the boatswain they intimated 
their willingness to work the cargo; ’Arry 
Ketchold, thus cast into sudden prominence, 
was stricken with stage fright and, in conse- 
quence, found his voice in the top of his head. 
This caused a man directly behind him to let 
out a laugh, whereat ’Arry surreptitiously 
dealt him a backhanded blow that would 
have felled an ox. 

The next negro that strolled aboard was 
promptly and silently confiscated and set to 
work in the hold, and we had no more bother 
with them. - The cargo was unloaded in quick 
time—considering that we had only our own 
resources and no docking facilities to assist us. 
Then the Indians brought down from the 
storehouses the cargo that was awaiting us, 


| to cause death the darts need only to puncture | and for the first time, that we came in actual | and we began to load that aboard. 


the skin. The drug with which they were 
tipped was one of the swiftest and most pow- 
erful poisons; once it reached the blood, noth- 
ing could save the victim. 

I think the bravest man alive would give 
such a weapon and its users a wide berth, yet 
according to Eichholz’s account Col. Ezra 
Calvin, that amazing New Englander, was 
living amicably among them. 

As the day passed we continued upstream, 


| and toward sunset we came to the clearing that 


marked the upriver headquarters of the Rio 
Maloca Rubber Company, one of the tentacles, 
as it were, of the octopus-like Rio Marajion 
rubber trust. 

The clearing was, perhaps, some ten or 
twelve acres in extent, and was surrounded on 
three sides by the forest. As the ultimate end 
of a considerable voyage it seemed inadequate, 


;and, as Wilfred put it, ‘‘It wasn’t worth a 


name or a place on the map.’’ LEjichholz’s 
house, a six-roomed dwelling on stilts, stood 
apart, with a flagstaff bearing the tattered 
remnants of a flag. Behind this there were 
three long buildings used as storehouses and 
a square, thatched roof upon eight or ten tree- 





trunk pillars, which sheltered the first process | 


that the newly gathered rubber underwent. 
The wharf was as fragile as a frame house, 
and to come alongside it was a delicate busi- 
ness. As Captain Hawks was still sick with 
fever, the job fell to me, and I had all I could 
manage not to root the crazy structure from 
its bed. It was made for river boats and not 
for ocean-guing tramps, and I had strong 


there. So I sent out a kedge and warped up 
to it, holding to the river bed more than to 
the wharf, and by nightfall we were tied up, 
officially at our journey’s end. It was now, 





contact with the shore, and there was much of 
astonishing interest to us. The rubber grew 
wild in the forest, and was gathered in a 
liquid state by the Indians, who, cutting the 
tree trunk in a certain manner, cupped and | 
collected the juice, which was known techni- 
cally as ‘‘latex.’? It looks like milk, but it 
does not by any means taste like it, for} 
Wilfred tried it. Yet its resemblance to milk | 
is remarkable, for when left to stand it pro- | 
duces ‘‘ cream.’’ 
caoutchouc, if I remember right, and is pro- 
nounced like a sneeze. The stuff gradually 
coagulates and becomes a solid; the process is 


facilitated by introducing chemicals that vary | 


according to the kind of latex gathered. 

At the time that we were there the settle- 
ment was nearly empty of Indians, for large 
quantities of rubber had arrived recently, and 
were now in the storehouses awaiting the 
Martin Connor for shipment. 

There was, however, a collection of the 
hardest negro overseers I have ever seen, and 
they gave both Captain Hawks and myself no 
little anxiety. Clad in canvas trousers with a 


| machete swinging at their belts, they strolled 


about with modern rifles over their muscular 


shoulders. Their insolence was almost un- | 


bearable. We did not want any conflict between 
them and our crew, and so we warned our 
men to mind their own business when they 


went ashore, and not to give any provocation | 


for a quarrel. 
When it came to unloading our cargo we 


| found it impossible to get help from anyone at 
doubts whether it could hold us once we were | 


Maloca. Eichholz and his few companions 
were, as powerless as sick children in their 
control over the overseers. The negroes did 
not want to work, but they were: willing 
enough to come aboard the Martin Connor and 


This ‘‘cream’’ is called | 


| Meanwhile our bill of fare was undergoing 


| sales startling changes, owing to enterprising 
| experiments that Wilfred was making with 
| local production. Timothy Hanks was our 
| sportsman, assisted by one of the crew, and 
| his bag often contained a variety that ranged 
from wild ducks, turkeys and doves to a young 
| tapir or two. This last is a wild—very, very 
| wild—hog, and when young is excellent eating. 

| Wilfred experimented in smoking tapir meat, 
and built himself a smokehouse on the main 
| deck; after nearly suffocating us, he got his 
|machinery in order and produced what was 
every bit as good as the best Yorkshire hams. 
And then, when we had taken in only 
| twenty-five tons of rubber, there came a rude 

interruption to our pleasantly active life. A 

stern - wheeled steamer arrived from down- 
stream flying the commercial flag of the Rio 

Marafion Rubber Company. She was bulging 
| with armed men. The stern-wheeler dropped 
anchor smartly enough in midstream, and a flat- 
bottomed boat put off and came punting across 
toward us. Besides the men propelling her, 
she contained two men with rifles and a stout 
person who had an official bearing. They 
came round to the wharf, climbed a bamboo 
ladder, and then boarded us without invitation. 

‘**Ere!’’ expostulated Wilfred, who was 
standing near the gangplank. ‘‘This ’ere’s 
private property !’” 

The stout man, who was followed by the 
|two men armed with rifles, gazed at Wilfred, 
and then looked pointedly away. A spot of 
color came suddenly into Wilfred’s pale cheeks. 

**Now look ’ere, Willy, none of that!’’ he 
cried, and stepping quickly after the stout man 
who had not paused, he laid hold of the offi- 
cial’s white-sleeved arm. 

The effect was.instantaneous. The stout 
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OU shouldn’t have waited for me, 
Jane,’’ said Dorothy Taylor, as 
she hurried into the locker room 
€ of the Art League. ‘‘I’m late.” 
‘*Never mind that, Dorothy. 
I’ve such a piece of news for you. Mr. Talbot 
has announced that at the close of class this 
morning he’ll select the best drawings in the 
room, about twenty of them, and the best 
five of those are to be shown to a representa- 
tive of the Burns Advertising Company. The 
picture that he chooses will receive a cash 
prize of twenty-five dollars. ’’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars!’’ A faint flush stole 
into Dorothy’s pale cheeks, which had lost 
their country tan during her winter of hard 
work at the art school in the eity. 

She had long since realized that, if she were 
to spend another year in New York, she must 
put her work to some practical use. Her pic- 
tures seemed to justify her ambition to be an 
illustrator; but she was still too ignorant of 
the business ways of the great city to find any- 
thing to do to replenish her funds. Her family 
could help very little, and the money she had 
saved from a year of teaching school near home 
was almost gone. The offer of a prize was 
the first chance to get more that she had even 
heard of. If she could only win the competi- 
tion, she would probably have a chance of 
getting other work. 

It was no wonder that as she hurriedly put 
on her apron she paid little attention to Jane’s 
chatter about the excitement in the composi- 
tion class. Dorothy could not help wondering 
why Jane should be so much interested in the 
eompetition. The money only meant a prize 
to her—Jane, who came to the school every 
morning in her limousine. To Dorothy it 
stood for almost a month’s expenses, including 
the rent of her tiny hall bedroom. 

Up in the classroom the girls arranged their 
easels side by side, in the places that they had 
chosen at the first of the week. The model, 
a girl in outing clothes, was posed as if taking 
part in a game of tennis. When she rested, 
the class talked excitedly. 

Mr. Talbot, in charge of the class, roamed 
among the easels, praising here, suggesting a 
change there. Dorothy worked hard putting 
on finishing touches. She believed that her 
picture was good and that she stood a fair 
chance of winning the prize; and yet, as she 
Jeaned back to gaze at her work, on which so 
much depended, doubts suddenly assailed her. 
A hundred little changes and improvements 
suggested themselves to her. Was there action 
enough in her picture to appeal to the adver- 
tising company? They would probably use 
the winning design for a poster. Was hers 
striking enough for that? 

There was still another hour before the class 
should close, and, feeling that she could do 
nothing worth while to her picture in that 
time, Dorothy went out and walked restlessly 
up and down the corridor, in an effort to quiet 
her nerves. 

When she came back, Mr. Talbot was already 
selecting the pictures that were to be left in 
his office on the floor below. He had chosen 
Jane’s, and she was happily cleaning it up 
and fitting it into a brown-paper folder that 
she had taken from her folio. 

‘*] shall want yours, Miss Taylor.’’ 

The instructor’s voice came to Dorothy as 
through a stone wall, Nothing of such im- 
portance had ever happened to her before. 
At last her work was to be tested to see 
whether it justified the sacrifices she had made 
for it. 

‘I knew he’d take yours, because it’s better- 
than mine,’’ Jane declared generously. 

Dorothy smiled, but did not speak as she 
searched her folio for a cover for her picture. 


‘*Wanta folder??? asked Jane. ‘‘I have two 
of these brown ones. Please take it,’’ she 
went on, as Dorothy hesitated. ‘‘Don’t take 


any chances with that precious picture; it 
might get mussed, ’’ and she held out the second 
folder to her friend. 

Dorothy took it with a simple ‘‘thank you,’’ 
and Jane smiled at her happily; for the fact 
that Dorothy .would accept almost nothing 
from her more fortunate friend was the one 
sensitive point in the warm friendship that 





had grown up between them. With a hand 
that trembled a little, Dorothy fitted her pic- 
ture into the folder. There was a large ink 
spot on one side of the brown paper; but that 
did not matter—nothing mattered except the 
decision of the advertising man. How could 
she ever wait until to-morrow morning to 
know? 

Jane broke in on her thoughts. ‘‘Come 
home with me to luncheon, just this once, 
Dorothy,’’ she urged. ‘‘It’s a lovely day, and 
we can ride in the park all the afternoon. We 
can’t hang round here with all this thrill in 
the air, and nothing will 
be decided till morning. 
Do come!’? 

But Dorothy was firm in 
her refusal. She had a 
nervous desire to keep 
busy, and thought that 
she wanted to work. 

So Jane finally went 
home alone and Dorothy 
wandered down to the 
crowded luncheon room. 
Standing at the counter, 
she listened idly while ex- 
cited members of the lucky 
composition class told girls 
from other classes what 
they had missed. 

At last she slipped away 
by herself and found a 
quiet corner in the plas- 
ter-cast room, where she 
dreamed and drew for a 
while contentedly ; but be- 
fore long her restlessness 
came back, and she found 
that she was only wasting 
her time and accomplish- 
ing nothing. 

The clock was striking 
three when she decided 
to go home and write to 
her mother. No success 
was too small to send to 
that sympathetic confi- 
dante. That she had been 
chosen as one even of a 
group of twenty would be 
good news to her patient 
mother, who was sacrific- 
ing much in order that 
her daughter might study 
in the city. 

Gathering up her things, 
Dorothy hurried down to 
the locker room, which 
was usually deserted at 
that time of day. Mr. 
Talbot’s office was next door; as she put on 
her coat, she thought that even now the fate 
of her picture might be settled. 

Just then some one came out of the office and 
left the door open. The instructor’s voice, as he 
talked to his assistant, came to her clearly: 

‘*Put the best five on my desk and leave the 
others over there on yours—I don’t care much 
—I don’t approve of introducing commercialism 
into arts schools. They are here to learn to 
draw—not to sell pic ne 

There was a pause. With a bitter feeling of 
resentment, Dorothy pinned on her hat. This 
event, so big to her, was a very small matter to 
those men. She put away her drawing mate- 
rials and paid no attention to the scraps of 
conversation that floated to her from the next 
room. And then a chance remark seemed to 
stiffen every muscle in her body and to send 
the blood pounding hotly to her head: 

‘Those two brown folders? Yes, they’re 
both good; but we can have only one more— 
four here already—either one—I don’t care— 
and come on, I want you to —’’ and the voices 
died away as the two men came out of the 
office and walked down the long hall. 


=e 
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‘*My picture and Jane’s! That’s not right!’ 
Dorothy was saying to herself in sudden anger. 
‘*Tt means so much to me and so little to them. 
It isn’t fair for them to be so careless.’’ 

She passed out into the hall. No one was 
in sight: The door to the office was still open. 
Dorothy hesitated. She knew that she had no 
right to go in, but a glance would tell her 
whether her picture or Jane’s was on the lucky 
desk. ‘‘It won’t hurt anyone for me to know 
whether I still have a chance,’’ she said to 
herself; and in another moment, with high- 
beating pulse, she was standing in the room. 


DOROTHY WORKED HARD PUTTING ON FINISHING 
TOUCHES. 


A footstep set her trembling with fright, but 
it was on the floor above. Pulling herself to- 
gether, she looked round. 

On Mr. Talbot’s desk were piled the five 
selected pictures; Dorothy could see a brown 
folder among them. Another pile of pictures 
—the rejected pictures—lay on the assistant’s 
desk, and on top of them was the second brown 
folder. She caught her breath when she saw 
it, for it bore a large ink spot. Her picture 
was in that folder, and it had been rejected! 

‘Tt isn’t fair !’’ she whispered again fiercely. 
If Jane’s work had really been judged better 
than hers, she would not have minded so much. 
But to lose her first real chance—because the 
judges did not care enough to make a fair 
selection. And this little triumph would mean 
nothing to Jane; to her it would be only 
another conquest, and her life was full of con- 
quests. And then a terrible thought began to 
shape itself in Dorothy’s mind. No one would 
ever know if she changed the pictures. The 
teachers cared too little to notice which ones 
they had chosen. All she asked was a fair 
chance. If she did not win the prize then, very 
well. At least she would know that she had 





failed because her picture was not the best. The 
advertising company would not judge lightly. 

No one would be hurt—except Jane, and she 
would never know. Anyway, Jane had every- 
thing in the world that she wanted. Dorothy 
knew that that had nothing to do with the 


‘rights of the case, even as she repeated it to 


herself eagerly. But Jane was her friend, and 
had given her both lové and respect. Dorothy 
knew that that also was foreign to the question. 
But she braced herself, defiant once more, and 
took a step toward the nearest desk. Neither 
honor nor friendship should stand in her way 
now. ‘There was no one to look out for her; 
she would look out for herself. She had 
always done the right thing, and they had not 
given her a fair chance. 

With a hand outstretched toward the picture, 
she stopped short. In spite of all her argu- 
ments, in spite of her defiance, she suddenly 
knew that she could not do this thing. ‘‘Oh, 
no, no!’’ she moaned softly to herself, 
and turned quickly toward the door. 

Voices in the hall made her pause 
in sudden fear. So engrossed had she 
been in her problem that she had for- 
gotten the danger of her position. How 
could she ever explain her presence in 
the instructor’s office? Nearer and 
nearer down the long hall came foot- 
steps and voices. Dorothy could not 
move. The reaction from her struggle 
with herself, coupled with the fear 
eaused by her false position, was 
almost too much for her. She felt 
herself sway slightly, and wondered 
vaguely whether she were going to 
faint. She felt almost blindly for a 
support, found a table and braced her- 
self against it, as she waited for the 
owners of the voices. They came to 
the very door, paused—and went on. 

With a sigh of relief, Dorothy moved 
softly to the door, passed out into the 
hall and hurried to the street. 

When at last she reached her little 
room and had locked the door, she 
flung herself on her narrow bed and 
sobbed out her grief and disappoint- 
ment. And she did not write to her 
mother that night; there was no need 
for her to know of this new hardship. 


Dorothy was late at school the next 
morning, although she knew that there 
would be a new composition and a new 
model in her class. She was usually 
among the first, eagerly waiting to get 
a good position for her easel. 

She was determined to forget the 
bitterness of yesterday, but she felt 
very tired as she climbed the stairs to 
the classroom. She hoped wearily that 
Jane’s picture had won the prize, and 
reproached herself for not being more 
interested. For a moment she braced 
herself before she opened the door ; but 
she was quite unprepared for the shout 
that greeted her, ‘‘ Here she is at last !’’ 

‘*You’d think that she got prizes every day !’’ 

‘*Congratulations !’’ 

Quite bewildered, Dorothy gazed at them as 
they gathered round her. They seemed to 
think—there was a mistake — 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?’’ she began. 

Jane managed to push her way through the 
crowd of excited girls. In one hand she held 
a brown folder, but she hugged Dorothy en- 
thusiastically with the other. ‘‘Don’t you 
know you won it, youold dear? I’m soglad!’’ 

‘*But I didn’t!’? Dorothy gasped. ‘‘It was 
—it was—O Jane, they’ve made a mistake! 
That’s my picture you have in your hand.’’ 

Jane looked down with a wry grimace. 
‘*No, itisn’t,’’ she answered gamely. ‘‘That’s 
my picture, kindly returned with thanks. 
Yours has gone to the advertising people.’’ 

‘*But I know!’’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘There’s 
that ink spot. That was on mine.’’ 

‘Oh, the folders,’’ Jane replied calmly. ‘‘I 
changed them yesterday when I found that 
I had given you the inky one. . Now let’s —’’ 

But just then, to the astonishment of every- 
one, Dorothy crumpled up, sobbing, in her 
friend’s arms. 





man rapped out an amazed oath, and the two 
men with rifles sent the cook staggering aside. 

Until then I had been watching, but at that 
I interfered, and I did so without loss of time, 
but not before the little cook had planted a 
blow, and a pretty smart blow, too, under the 
chin of one of the men with rifles. I arrived 
just in time to prevent the other from felling 
the cook with the butt of his gun. I sent the 
man fiying, for I was justly angry. Mean- 
while the fat man had clapped a whistle to his 
mouth and had started running for the gang- 
way. I caught him by his coat collar, and, to 
my surprise, he unhesitatingly drew a revolver. 

‘*You blithering idiot !’’ I cried angrily and 


dashed the pistol aside; it went off with a loud | 


and echoing bang—a bang that summoned 
everyone in the ship to the spot. 

‘*What’s this?’’ inquired Captain Hawks in 
a rasping voice. 

‘*T don’t know what it is, sir,’’ I answered, 
gripping my man, ‘‘but it tried to shoot me.’’ 

The stout man instantly burst into the most 





rapid speech I ever heard; none of us except | lamp locker he went with impetus and rapid- 


Captain Esterkay could follow it. Before he|ity. I have seldom seen a man handled more 


had finished whatever he was saying, I glanced | 


over to the newly arrived river boat, and saw 
that a second dugout was putting off from her, 
bearing eight or ten men with rifles. 

Captain Esterkay whistled in astonishment. 
‘*He’s come to arrest Grummet!’’ he cried. 
‘*‘Say, Matthew, here’s trouble !’’ 

Then several things began to happen at once. 

To begin with, our crew, deck hand and 
stoker alike, raised up their voices and cried, 
‘Hooray! He’s come to arrest the mate! 
Let’s go and wreck their mud-pusher!’’ 

Captain Hawks gave one glance at the boat- 
ful of armed men hurrying toward us, and 
then, grasping the unhappy fat man by the 





efficiently ; it was like a conjuring trick; one 


| moment the man was among us, the next he was 
| in the lamp locker. 


‘*For the land’s sake!’’ gasped Captain 
Esterkay, as sundry bangs, interspersed with 
screams of rage and the splintering of glass, 
told eloquently of the fat man’s state of mind. 

‘*Draw in that gangway!’’ called my com- 
mander, and the crew in a body rushed to 
obey. That was just as the first man from the 
boat below arrived at the top of the bamboo 
ladder upon the wharf. 

‘*Now get under cover!’’ ordered Captain 
Hawks savagely, and the men with one accord 
dropped behind the iron bulwarks. 


slack of his trousers and by the collar of his | The ship was about three feet out from the 


coat, he ran him with great speed into the 
lamp locker. During his violent and sudden 


| wharf and owing to her almost empty. holds 
| Some eight or ten feet above it. To board her 


progress the fat man’s anger caused him to/| without a gangplank or a ladder was impos- 


make noises like the squealing of a pig, to the 
uproarious merriment of the crew. Into the 


sible. The men from the boat arrived one by 
one, and stood there irresolute in a group. 


With a large revolver fh his hand, Captain 
Hawks leaned over the bulwarks. ‘‘ Ask 
them,’’ he said to Captain Esterkay, ‘‘what 
they want, and by what right they board my 
ship without my permission. ’’ 

Captain Esterkay turned and spoke to the 
men on the wharf. Meanwhile, the screams 
and bangs came from within the lamp locker 
and smothered laughter from our crew, who 
were sitting on the two disarmed men that 
had accompanied our unwelcome visitor. 

A man among those upon the wharf, appar- 
ently the second in command, made reply. 

‘*He says,’’ interpreted Captain Esterkay, 
when the-man had finished a long tirade, ‘‘that 
they have come to arrest Grummet on a charge 
of murdering Massingbird. And I gather that 
the gentleman inside the lamp locker is some 
one of considerable importance. They say 
that unless we let out their commander at once 
they will come aboard and arrest the ship.’’ 

‘* Ask ’em,’’ replied Captain Hawks grimly, 





‘*to come right aboard and do so—if they can.”’ 
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‘**Ooray!’? piped Wilfred, while Captain 
Esterkay translated the commander’s message. 

‘¢Are all the men aboard?’’ asked Captain 
Hawks. ; 


As it happened to be the dinner hour, they. 


were. ‘Yes, sir,’? I answered, ‘‘all hands 
aboard.” 


‘Steam ?’? asked Captain Hawks. 

Mr. MeLushley, who stood smiling slightly 
in the background, answered in a soft voice, 
“Drawn fires. Steam in an hour’s time, not 
less,’’ and vanished, drawing with him his 
three engineers and the stokehold watch. 

Captain Esterkay finished speaking, and the 
effect of what he had said was visible. The 
men on the wharf looked about for some means 
of boarding the ship. 

‘*Cast off those shore lines !’? Captain Hawks 
called out tome. ‘‘You’ll have to cut them!’’ 

I jumpéd to do his bidding, and with me 
jumped the crew. The moment that we had 
cut the shore lines, we set the winches to 
work on the kedge, and by the time the men 
on the wharf had found a ladder we had glided 
slowly out of their reach and had put a good 
ten yards of water between us. 

We were now, to anything short of artillery, 
virtually impregnable —a fact that those on 
the wharf quickly realized. We were like a 
castle surrounded by a moat—a moat, more- 
over, that swarmed with alligators. 

‘*T guess we can come to terms now,’’ re- 
marked Captain Hawks with a grin, and threw 
open the lamp-locker door. 

The fat man had almost, but not quite, lost 
his voice. A colossal pride of office, a soured, 
acid and peevish temper had been violently 
outraged in a tropical climate, and the man 
looked shattered as if by an illness. 

‘*Great snakes !’’ exclaimed my commander, 
and, turning to Captain Esterkay, he said, 
‘* Ask him to come with us into the cabin.’’ 

A moment later the three, with Captain 
Hawks showing his prisoner every courtesy, 
disappeared from our view. 

‘*Better unlash those men,’’ said I, and the 
two disarmed men were set free and upon their 
feet. They looked thoroughly frightened. 

There then passed a period of waiting, during 
which: only the engineers and stokers were 
busy. Presently the long, stooping figure of 
Eichholz joined the men on the wharf; he 
waved his hand to me with an impartial 
gesture, as if he had wished to show that he 
personally had nothing whatever to do with 
this quarrel. I waved back to him. 

The time dragged on, broken by an occa- 
sional angry hail from the wharf. LEichholz 
got into an Indian dugout lying handy and 
paddled out to us, whereupon I let down a 
ladder and he clambered aboard and shook me 
by the hand. 


‘*This is bad,’’ he said, gazing vaguely about: 


the ship and hardly looking at me. ‘‘I am 
afraid that you cannot escape very serious 
consequences. You are a long way from 
Para.’’ Then, after a pause, he said, ‘‘I have 
just received orders from the Marafion boat to 
allow you no more cargo. This, in itself, 
means a very heavy financial loss to you—to 
return with your ship almost empty.’’ 

‘*But are agreements not worth the paper 
they are written upon?’’? Lasked. ‘‘The return 
cargo was guaranteed. ’’ 

‘*Nothing’s guaranteed up here, —nothing, — 
life, property or’’—his face twisted suddenly 
—‘‘honor.’? ; 

It was on the end of my tongue to ejaculate 
‘Skittles !’? but I refrained; the melancholy 
was impressive. 

‘*Why,’’ I asked suddenly, ‘‘why d’you stay 
here, Eichholz?’’ 

To my simple question he turned upon me 
a startled gaze. ‘‘Why?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why? 
Because I can’t get away, of course!’’ 

‘“*Can’t get away |’? I repeated, dumfounded. 

‘“*No, can’t get away, can’t getaway. They 
have got me tight. Can’t get away.’’ 

Just then Captain Hawks came striding on 
deck, followed by Captain Esterkay. They 
stood for a moment talking, and then Captain 
Esterkay hailed the men upon the wharf. 
They answered, and then rather reluctantly 
reémbarked in their dugout and paddled slowly 
back to their river steamer. Captain Hawks 
came across and, shaking hands with Eichholz, 
invited him into the cabin. With a nod to me 
over his shoulder, Eichholz followed my com- 
mander and Captain Esterkay. 

“*This ’ere,’’ remarked Wilfred in a disap- 
pointed voice, ‘‘isa bloomin’ frorst. I thought 
there was goin’ ter be a reel, genuine mix- 
hup, and instead it’s turned into a Hague 
Peace Conference. ’’ 

Whatever was going on in the cabin I did 
not know, but there seemed to be a deadlock, 
and the afternoon passed without further 
event. As night descended, the river boat 
illumined herself garishly with oil lamps that 
cast out long, streaming reflections. 

Some Indians put out from the bank in 
dugouts, as they did every evening, to fish. 
I counted six, and having nothing else to do, I 


leaned idly and watched them in the gathering | 


gloom sliding noiselessly over the water.. And 
then, imperceptibly, the six canoes became 
seven, and where or how they were joined by 
the seventh I could not tell. I counted them 
afresh, —it was something to do while waiting, 
—and discovered that there were now eight. 








I puzzled over this incident and, counting 
them afresh, found that there were ten. Then 


‘I became thoroughly interested. 


You must remember that the light was 
nearly gone, but that the surface of the river, 
reflecting the sky, was still a luminous expanse 
that faded toward the other bank, and that each 
canoe floated upon its perfect reflection. More- 
over, when they chanced to come together 
they became one dark mass. Yet this mys- 
terious process of addition went on, and at 
last, thoroughly puzzled, I called to Timothy 
Hanks. 

‘*How many canoes do you see there?’’ 

He counted them with difficulty, owing to 
the rapidly failing light. 

‘* Kighteen— no, twenty. Say!’’ and he 
rubbed his eyes. 

‘““There are twenty-five now,’’ I said, count- 
ing afresh. ‘‘Some must be coming down a 
creek to one side. But I can’t see them arrive. ’’ 

The Rio Marajion river boat, lighted like a 

was a spot of brilliance in the now 
deepening night. The canoes came drifting 
downstream, silent and ghostlike, some passing 
on the farther side of the river boat, others 
drifting between the two vessels; from among 
these last, one canoe detached itself and came 
with sudden swiftness toward us. 

I cannot tell what was different in that canoe 
from all the other Indian craft we had seen 
upon the river; but a difference there was—a 





difference that caught my attention. Perhaps 
it was longer and more narrow than those I 
had seen before ; certainly the manner in which 
the canoe.was managed was smarter, more 
determined, more decisive. At its approach, 
Maryjane, our one-legged patient, now hop- 
ping about with the aid of a crutch,’ showed 
sudden signs of very great excitement. 

The canoe came sweeping alongside with 
an elegance and ease that was good to behold; 
and leaning far over the bulwarks, I stared 
down into her, and beheld three naked men at 
the paddles, while a fourth, a fine, slim, mus- 
eular Indian, stood holding aloft, at arm’s 
length, a stick. In a cleft at the end of the 
stick was a white piece of folded paper. He 
thrust it at me without a word. 

‘*Who are you from?’’ [ asked, taking the 
paper. 

But without answer of any kind the canoe 
shot off like—yes, like a fish, into the night. 

I took the paper into the lights of the alley- | 
way, and found it to be obviously a page torn | 
out of a pocket diary, for at the top was printed | 
a date of the year before. The paper was, I | 
have said, folded, and on the outside was) 
written, ‘‘The Master of the American ship 
now at Maloca.’’ That was all. 

Feeling that this was a matter of some) 


| occupants of the cabin had risen to their feet. 
| Captain Hawks, leaning upon his arms with 
| his hands spread out upon the table, was 
| frowning across at our erstwhile prisoner of 
| the lamp locker, who, with arms folded and 
| head. thrown back, showed, considering his 
| circumstances, a rather gallant defiance. Cap- 
tain Esterkay had a worried, rather distressed 
|expression on his usually urbane features; 
| and Eichholz, with his high, narrow forehead 
| corrugated with parallel lines, gazed sorrow- 
| fully at the middle of the table. 
| Tt was almost ridiculously like a scene on 
| the stage of a theatre, yet it had an intensity 
that held me almost breathless. Then my 
eommander caught sight of me, and the spell 
| was broken. 
| ‘*What is it?’? he asked, and the four men 
| about the table moved, came out of their atti- 
| tudes, as people do after standing to be photo- 
| graphed. 

**Can I have a word with you, sir?”’ I 
asked. 

Captain Hawks nodded, and came out into 
the alleyway. I handed him the note. He 
read the inscription half aloud, and then, un- 
folding the message, glanced at the bottom for 
the sender’s signature. As he did so he slapped 
his leg with a crack like a pistol, and twisted 


importance, I put my head into the main | the paper round for me to see. 


eabin, the door of which was open. I found 
that some kind of crisis was at hand. The} 


I read, ‘‘ Yours faithfully, Ezra Calvin.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


& WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND © 


Vil. ELECTRIFIED CHILDREN 


ames Crichton-Browne 


© by Sir 


E are living in an age when electricity 

W is being harnessed in a thousand ways 
to work for man’s need and pleasure. 

In the years that are to come it will have 
new and infinitely varied applications. Those 
best capable of judging its possibilities assure 
us that by means of it we shall be able to 
produce rain at pleasure and to control the 


weather. 


MAKING RAIN. 


HEN we want rain we shall send up 
W negative electricity by means of kites 
and balloons, and when we want fine 
weather we shail send up positive electricity. 
By surrounding the earth near the north pole 
with a girdle of very thick copper, and by 
sending a strong current round it, we shall be 
able, they affirm, to reverse the magnetism of 
the earth, and for the good of plants in less 
favored regions deflect from the tropics the posi- 
tively electrified solar particles or alpha rays. 

Apart, however, from such stupendous 
schemes, the realization of which is still in 
the dim future, we have suggestions for novel 
and curious uses of electricity that deserve 
immediate attention. One suggestion is that 
we use electricity to promote the growth of 
animals and children. 

The influence of electricity on vegetative life 
has been under investigation for one hundred 
and fifty years, and of late very emphatic and 
impressive statements have been made about 
its stimulating effect on plant growth. We 
have been told that by applying high-tension 
electricity to the land by overhead wires we 
can increase the yield of crops by as much as 
forty-five per cent. 

More recently we have been assured that 
electrical stimulus has a powerful control over 
animal life. Chickens, it is declared, reared 
in a chicken house under an electric current 
that was derived from a large helix of heavily 
insulated wire in turns about six inches apart, 
and that was applied for ten minutes every 
hour during the day, grew at double the 
rate of chickens not so treated and showed 
greatly increased energy and greatly dimin- 
ished mortality. 

Last of all, we have heard from Sweden 
that artificial electrification has a powerful 
influence on human growth and evolution. 
According to a widely circulated statement, 
two groups of school children of the same age 
and in similar circumstances were subjected 
to experiment at Stockholm; the group that 
was placed in a schoolroom into the atmosphere 
of which there was a discharge of electricity 
was found at the end of six months to have 
grown faster, to be in better and more vigorous 
health, and to be more successful in examina- 
tion tests than the group that was without the 
benefit of electricity. 

“I refer to those statements merely in order 
to utter a word of caution in regard to them, 
and in the present state of our knowledge to 


enter a protest against any electrical pranks | 
with girls and boys as subjects that might be | 


suggested by them. 
We cannot doubt that electric discharge has 
a notable effect on the respiration of plants, 





on their synthesis of food, on the evaporation 
of water from the leaf and on other vital 
processes, but extensive laboratory investiga- 
tions are still necessary in order that its range 
and practical utility may be accurately defined. 
The problems are highly complex; the sources 
of fallacy are numerous. 

Hitherto we have accepted as conclusive 
the observations recorded on the yield of 
crops, but Professor Priestley of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, who has brought fine 
scientific caution to the investigation of the 
subject, has warned us that we must recon- 
sider the statements of earlier workers in 
that field. Even should it be conclusively 
proved that the electrification of crops gives 
a decided increase in bulk, many years of 
patient investigation will still be necessary 
before its practical utility or even its harm- 
lessness can be established. We shall have 
to learn conclusively that the crops, although 
greater in bulk, do not deteriorate in quality, 
that their fertility is unimpaired, and that 
their power to resist disease is not dimin- 
ished. 

Miss Dudgeon of Dumfries, in her experi- 
ments on intensive light culture of plants by 
means of the mercuric vapor lamp, found that 
in tomatoes the seeds germinated more quickly, 
the stems grew faster, the foliage and the 
chlorophyl content increased, and the flower 
blossoms developed profusely ; but—and there 
is always a but in such cases—the fruit was 
disappointing. It was ready to be picked in 
April, but neither in size nor in quality was 
it equal to fruit that ripened at a later 
date. Miss Dudgeon’s conclusion is that the 
mercuric vapor lamp might prove useful for 
bringing plants to fruit earlier, but that to 
produce actual quality in fruit more heat 
and carbon- producing rays are required. 
Premature growth is gained at the cost of 
ripeness. ° 

What has been said about the danger of brief 
experiments and hasty generalizations in regard 
to the electrification of plants applies with 
tenfold foree to the electrification of animals. 
I admit that I am skeptical about the chickens 
that perked up so prodigiously. The easy 
and apparently crude experiments performed 
on one poultry farm—from which apparatus | 
for intensive poultry culture is supplied on a 
commercial basis—will have to be repeated and 
varied on many poultry farms and by many 
independent observers before I shall believe | 
that an electrified chicken will maintain normal | 
growth with only two-thirds of the ordinary 
allowance of food, and that with the ordinary 
allowance of food, it will be twice as heavy 
as a non-electrified chicken. . 


wee 


irreverent friend of mine to whom I 





VALUE OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

N 
A mentioned the alleged heightened vital- 
ity and audacity of chickens reared | 


under high-tension currents, remarked, ‘‘That | 
accounts for the energy and push of you Seotch- 
men. You get more of the aurora borealis 





than we English do.’’ 
As to the alleged experiments on school | 


children, which seemed to open such vast 
possibilities for the future of our race and the 
wholesale manufacture of supermen and super- 
women, I am in a position to say that they 
afford not a shadow of foundation for the 
hopes built upon them. 

It was reported that those experiments were 
performed by that distinguished man of science, 
Prof. Svante Arrhenius, director of the Nobel 
Institute for Physics and Chemistry at Stock- 
holm. Any conclusion that he should reach 
in such an investigation would, of course, 
earry with it the utmost weight and authority. 
But I have been in communication with Pro- 
fessor Arrhenius on the subject, and he has 
written to me as follows: 

‘*My first experiments with about fifty chil- 
dren, in a room where the potential in the 
upper part was about fifteen hundred volts 
higher than at the floor, and fifty children 
without electrification seemed to give a very 
strong result in favor of the electrified children, 
as indicated by their increase in weight and 
other evidences of growth and health. But 
repeated experiments with a much larger 
number of children gave no positive results 
at all. Therefore I am unable to give any 
certain statement. It is possible that experi- 
ments arranged in another way may give 
better results.’’ 





AN OVERZEALOUS NURSE. 


ATER I talked with Professor Arrhenius 
1: in London about his experiments, and 
found that they were performed not, as 
rumor had it, on school children, but on infants 
under one year of age in an orphan asylum. 
All the assertions, therefore, as to the superior 
intelligence and educational aptitude of the 
electrified children are pure invention. 

The first experiment referred to by Professor 
Arrhenius, on a group of fifty infants who 
were electrified and compared with a con- 
trol group of fifty who were not electrified, 
seemed to give surprising results. But further 


| inquiry dis*losed that with mistaken zeal the 


nurse who nad been intrusted with the arrange- 
ments for the experiment had put into the 
group for electrification all the strong, vig- 
orous babies, and into the other group all 
the weak and ailing ones. Subsequent exper- 
iments on a large scale and with a more 
equitable division of the children showed no 
influence of the electrification one way or the 
other. 

It is, of course, possible, as Professor 
A-rhenius says, that further experiments, 
arranged in another manner and carried on in 
a@ prolonged and exhaustive way, might give 
more definite results. Electricity is a potent 
and stili somewhat inscrutable agent. With 
a sufficient voltage in nurseries or school- 
rooms the physiological processes of babies 
and children might, no doubt, be profoundly 
modified, but whether for better or worse, 
immediately and ultimately, it is as yet 
impossible to say. 

If it could be proved that under an electrie 
stimulus chickens could be grown at double 
the usual rate, without any suffering on the 
part of the chickens, the poultry raiser would 
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be wise to follow that method of growing them. | us a fetishism of electricity and radium. We | whether we ever got there. 
For the object of the poultry farm is to prepare | shall perhaps before long see advertised elec- | He owned the gravel and 
them as expeditiously as possible for the | trie baths for infants and electric apparatus, | he wouldn’t sell it, and 
But in the case of babies and chil- | | generating a high voltage, in which the child | we could like it or not, 


market. 
dren, who have, it is to be hoped, a long 
and infinitely varied existence before them, 
electrical treatment, even if it could be shown 


that it hastened growth and quickened the | 


wits, would not be justifiable. It would be 
too risky in its application, too problematical 
in its effects. 

‘* The mills of God grind slowly,’’ and 
any attempt to speed them up is likely 
to damage the machinery. If an electrical 
stimulus in childhood started an overgrowth 
that was continuous, it would almost inevi- 
tably bring with it some of the phenomena 
of failure of development. The popular im- 
pression that men of excessive growth are 
more sickly and have less stamina and mental 


capacity than men of average size is probably | 
correct, although, of course, the exceptions | 


are numerous. 
But if, on the other hand, the electrical 


stimulus in childhood induced a mere tem- | 
porary acceleration of growth, it would be not | 


unlikely to arrest the development of the body 
in one of its later progressive stages. And the 
earlier the age at which electrically stimulated 
growth occurred, the more disastrous would its 
consequences probably be, for the rate of body 
growth, like that of brain growth, is highest 


at the beginning of life, and gradually dimin- | 


ishes as it goes on. 

Any proposals that may be made for elec- 
trical experiments on children—and such 
proposals are not unlikely in view of the mis- 
represented Swedish trial—should not be| 


entertained. There is for the moment among | 


may be encoiled, and have schools in which 
the electrification of classrooms is strictly 
attended to. 

But as yet Sweden has no message for 


us on juvenile electrification, and the pra- | 


dent course would seem to be to trust to) 
natural electricity in its ordinary unobtru- | 
sive and inexpensive operation, and to leave | 
the artificial use of it alone, except when 
in certain morbid conditions it is medically 
prescribed. 

There is in these days a tendency to adopt 


whimsical methods of child culture that is to | 


be deplored. We are too eager to avail our- 


| selves of any new expedient that promises to| major was, cut off fr’m 
push on corporeal growth, with the hope that | the depot come Monday 


mental growth may be thereby promoted. 
Prematurity of all kinds is to be avoided. 
| Mental precocity hasa sad history. The infant | 
| prodigies who have astonished the world by | 
their acumen and attainments have gener- 
ally ended in the feeblest of commonplace, 
unless, indeed, they have died young. Many 
of them have in the midst of their bloom 
drooped and faded ; their life has been snuffed 
out by some childish ailment that their less 
gifted brothers and sisters passed through 
scatheless. 

In the civilized races the children who start | 

| soonest are not the ones who go farthest. The 
| advance in civilization has corresponded with | 
the increasing length of time that the child 
| has been dependent on parental support and | 
| therefore with the increasing influence of | 
family life that he has experienced. 


MENDING THE SOUTH RO 
ov “by Frank K Rich KG 


by an almost equally rickety horse, 
jolted over the stones and ruts of the 
byrvad. From time to time, as the danger of 
upsetting seemed imminent, the new school- 
teacher grasped the seat firmly and held her 
breath. 
‘*I never saw such roads!’’ she exclaimed. 
Mr. Otway regarded her tolerantly, and 
guided the old horse round a particularly large 
obstruction. The wagon tipped alarmingly. 
‘**Sho!l’? Mr. Otway remarked. 
ain’t a mite of danger—not after 
you get kind of wonted to it and 


M:> OTWAY’S rickety carryall, drawn | 


good gravel to finish off the top with. We 


| didn’t have neither the stuns nor the gravel ; 


at least, they was here handy, but we didn’t 
have no right to touch ’em. 

‘“There was a gravel bed a quarter of a mile 
long, and two tumbledown old.stun walls, both 
belongin’ to Major Parlin, and they wa’n’t a 
bit of use to him, neither one of ’em. But 
he wouldn’t let us have a stun nor so much 
as a spoonful of gravel to fix this road ‘that 





‘* There | 


was reelly a menace to a pusson’s life! 
‘*T won’t say why he wouldn’t let us have 





learn how to set in the wagon 
*thout slippin’. Some of these here 
stuns cant a feller up sideways 
some, but I ain’t ever gone clean 
over—not a once!’’ He craned his 
neck and reined the horse sharply 
to the right. ‘*‘ Here we be, on 
the main road. I kind of thought 
mebbe we’d fetch through all 
right. ’’ 

The teacher allowed herself to 
relax in her seat, as the rattle and 
jolt of the carryall changed to a 
smooth rolling. Mr. Otway glanced 
back over the road they had just 
left. 

‘*T @’n remember,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘when this piece of road 
we’re on this minute was full as 
bad, if not wuss, than the road 
we’ve jest come out of, and no 
prospect of its ever bein’ any 
diff’rent, seemin’ly. And then all 
to once everything smoothed right 
out and shifted round, so we got a 
good road. I was here,’’ he ex- 
plained casually, — ‘‘ me’n’ this 
hoss and this wagon, —when it all 
happened. ’’ 

‘‘When it happened!’’ echoed 
the teacher. ‘‘When what hap- 
pened—this road we’re on now ?’’ 

‘Wal, yes, in a manner of 
speakin’. ’Tenny rate, when it 
was made likely, or even possible, 
for it to be same’s it is now. 
And I was one of the instruments that 
helped the matter along some, if I do say it. 

‘*At that time,’’ continued Mr. Otway, ‘‘] 
d’know’s the whole State of Maine could have 
p’duced the likes of this stretch of road—there 
wa’n’t four months of the year when it was 
safely passable. Every place where there 
was a little hill, or a ram-down, the rains had 
follered the ruts and washed it so a wagon’d 
drop in clear to the hubs, and then in the 
winter the frost had worked on it and hove it 
all out of shape, and I ain’t stretchin’ it a mite 
when I say that there was rocks along here, 
right in the middle of the road, as big as that 
hoss. Folks had aidged out round the rocks 


where they could, and by so doin’ they’d got | 
*bout the crookedest piece of road you ever | 


looked at. 

‘*Now, in order to build a good road,’’ Mr. 
Otway proceeded learnedly, ‘‘you’ve got to) 
have two things—stuns for a foundation, and | 


BY F. ST 





“IT GOT SO AT THE LAST THAT THE MAJOR WOULDN'T 


EVEN TALK ABOUT IT WITH ANYONE.” 


*nough to mend the iat less’n it was on | 
account of the selectmen and him havin’ words | 


gravel go. The selectmen tried it two-three 
it private, but it never come to anything; and 


even talk about it with anyone. 
‘*You see,’? went on Mr. Otway, ‘‘the roads | 
in this part of the town are like the letter ‘A’ | 


say, and we folks here are on the right one, 
| and that rough crossroad we come over a spell 
back makes the crossbar of the letter. The 
major’s leg of the letter is the state road, and 
/ that road and this one comes to a peak at the 
| depot. As long as he had the state keep his 
‘road in shape for him, he didn’t seem to care 
how we folks over here got to the depot, or 





over the town lights—the major’s a kind of | 
pudjicky old lunkhead. I always mistrusted | 
| that that was reelly why he wouldn’t let the | 
| times, and they even sent others to trade for | 


it got so at the last that the major wouldn’t | 


—the major lives on the left leg, as you might | 


‘jest as seemed handiest 
| and easiest for us. 

| ‘*That was the way 
_ things stood a year ago 
this spring, when the big 
| freshet come and upsot 
| things here wuss’n I ever 
remember before. It 
washed this road we’re on 
| till it looked like a piece 
of ploughed ground, and 
| it took the bridge over on 
the state road and whisked 
|it away —and there the 


| mornin’ ! 

‘*I’d drove over on the 
state road that mornin’ on 
| a little matter of business, 
|and I met the major bein’ 
carried to the station to 
get the forenoon train— 
his hired man had hitched 
up to carry him. I passed 
the time of day with ’em 
and was lettin’ my hoss 
| walk up the hill, when I 
‘heard a_hollerin’ goin’ 
on behind me. I twisted 
round in my seat to make 
‘out what the matter was, 
‘and see the major wavin’ both arms and 
| hollerin’ fit to bust, and beckonin’ me back. 
$0 . cramped the wagon round and started 


ae I got to where the major was,” 
explained Mr. Otway, ‘‘I could see round the 
turn of the road to the bridge—or, rather, I 
could see to where the bridge had been, and 
that was the fust I knew that the bridge was 
ve he I noticed that before I saw the hoss and 


ni oe gethered from the major and his hired 
man—both of ’em talkin’ at once—that when 
the hoss came round the turn and saw that 
hole right under his feet, where there ought 
to be a bridge, he got scared and tried to turn 
round with ’em, and in some way he made 
out to get one leg over the crossbar. Then,-in 
tryin’ to clear himself he’d kicked the crossbar 
out, and most of the dasher, and in doin’ all 
this he’d lamed himself so he couldn’t get but 
three feet on the ground. 

‘*Wal, the upshot of it was, the major wanted 
me to get him to the depot in my rig, takin’ 
him through the crossroad and then down the 
south road,—that’s this one we’re 
on now, 
hurry. I tried to tell him that 
the road wa’n’t in any shape to 
haul passengers over, but it didn’t 
make a mite of diff’rence — he’d 
got to git that train. So he piled 
into the back seat and we started. 

‘*T won’t deny,’’ confided Mr. 
Otway guiltily, ‘‘that when the 
major climbed into my wagon I 
had a feelin’ come over me that 
he’d been sort of delivered into 
my hands, and that it was my part 
to bring him to a sense of what we 
had to drive over every day of 
our lives, over here on the south 
road. But jest at first, after we 
turned into the crossroad, I eased 
him along as careful as I knew 
how. I could hear him openin’ 
and shuttin’ his watch behind me, 
but I didn’t let that worry me, 
and bimeby he begun to brad me 
a little to go faster. 

‘** Wal,’ s’I, ‘this ain’t no 
trottin’ park we’re drivin’ over, 
and I thought I’d go kind of slow 
till we git out into the main road, 
and then mebbe I c’n touch the 
hoss up a mite and. git along a 
little better. You wait,’ I says. 

‘‘In a few minutes we fetched 
out into the main road. ‘And 
now,’ thinks I, ‘I’ll jounce you 
along here as fast as these boul- 
ders and washouts’ll let me.’ So 
I leaned out over the dasher and 
| fetched the hoss a wallop with the ends of 
the reins, and he started with a jump that 
almost yanked the major out of the seat. 
I slanted my eye back to see if he was still 
in the wagon, and there he sot, with a hand 
lon each side of the seat, holdin’ on for 
dear life, and the wagon slattin’ sideways 
|every time a wheel hit a rock —and that 
was ’bout every time they turned round on 
| the ex. 

‘*We’d gone mebbe a quarter of a mile like 

that, when I felt a dig in my ribs and heard 
the major hollerin’ that he’d got to git out 
and git his hat—it had jounced off when I hit 
a boulder a mite harder’n I cal’lated to. When 
he come back he was wipin’ the mud off’n it 
and sputterin’. 

‘**What a road!’ he says. 
even keep his hat on! 
more careful ?’ 

‘** *Wal,’ s’I, careless like, ‘losin’ your hat 





‘A man can’t 
Couldn’t you go a little 








—and he wanted me to/‘for a spell. 





“IF THERE WAS A ROCK THAT I MISSED HITTIN’... IT 
WAS BECAUSE | DIDN'T SEE IT IN TIME.” 


off ain’t anything here on this road; you’ll 
lose your coat and vest off if they ain’t buttoned 
up tight. And as for drivin’ more careful,’ I 
says, ‘I e’n drive you careful and miss the 
train, or I e’n hurry some and git it—mebbe. 
Take your pick,’ I says; ‘it ain’t nothin’ to 
me, either way.’ 

‘*He got back into the wagon and settled 
his hat down till it most rested on his ears. 
‘Go ahead,’ s’he. ‘I’ve got to git that train 
if it kills me, I s’ pose.’ 

‘* ‘Wal,’ s’I, ‘I guess it won’t kill you, but 
mebbe you’ll wish it would ’fore we fetch the 
depot.’ So I hit the hoss another lick with 
the reins and we started again. 

‘*He didn’t make much talk the rest of the 
way, but I guess he kep’ up a consid’able 
thinkin’ all the time. Once he leaned for’ard 
and hollered into my ear: 

‘* ‘Ts this road,’ he says, the words gittin’ 
yanked out of him between jounces, ‘bad as 
this—all the time?’ 

‘* ‘No,’ I says, ‘most of the time it’s wuss 
—take it in the summer time, when the ruts 
get hardened.’ 

‘*He settled back and didn’t say any more 
We went on a piece, rattlin’ and 
lurchin’ from one side to the other, and then 
I hollered back out of the corner of my 
mouth: : 

‘* *Tt’?s a good road to haul —’ And jest 
then we struck a rock that like to hove 
us both out of the wagon, so I had to quit 
and git the hoss back into the road ’fore I 
finished. - 

‘¢ + Aigs over!’ I bellered. 

‘*T heard him snort and say something, but 
I couldn’t make out what it was he said. From 
there to the depot I didn’t say any more, but 
if there was a rock that I missed hittin’ with 
both wheels it was because I didn’t see it in 
time. I had to drive a mite crovoked to hit 
’em all, but I took pains. And I fetched a 
grunt out of the major for every jounce he 
got. 

‘*When we fin’ly got to the depot and I got 
a chance to look at the major, I was sort of 
scared for a minute to see how he looked. 
The wheels had throwed mud and spattered 
him pretty much all over, and about his last 
breath had been jolted out of him. But after 
I looked at him a minute I made up my mind 
he was all right, so I started to turn the hoss 
and go back home; but he held up his hand and 
stopped me. 

‘**You wait a minute,’ he says, gaspin’. 
‘I want to send a word back by you.’ And 
he hauled some paper out of his pocket and 
begun to write on it. When he got done 
writing, he folded the paper and handed it to 
me. '. 

‘**There!’? he says. ‘I want you should 
take that to the selectmen. This ride you 
give me this mornin’ has made me change 
my mind ’bout some things,’ he says, ‘and 
long’s I’ve changed it I ain’t goin’ to give it 
any chance to change back. That’s an order 
for them to use all the gravel they want 
out of that gravel bed of mine, and all they 
want of the stun walls, providin’ the stuff is 
used on the south road. There’s no knowin’ 
how long it’ll be ’fore they git that bridge 
fixed,’ he says, ‘and I don’t want to have to 
ride over that road any more’n necessary, in 
the shape it’s in now. That’s all the au- 
thority they’ll need to use every mite of that 
gravel, if it’s needful.’ And with that, off 
he went with his head in the air, straight and 
stiff as a ramrod, and got on the train, and I 
come home. 

‘*And that,’’? concluded Mr. Otway, ‘‘was 
all there was to it. We took the gravel and 
had the road fixed before fall. Pretty good 
road now, ain’t it?’’ 
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Tie peccary, or Mexican 
javelina, has a range 
that extends from south- 
ern Texas through Mexico, 
Central America and tropical 
South America. It is a small animal; a 
large javelina weighs only about one hundred 
pounds. But its temper is so fierce that 


its small size seems a wise provision of nature. | water. 


The javelina is a creature of the jungle—a 
tropical beast rarely found where water freezes 
in winter. It isa member of the porcine tribe, 
and its food and its habits are pretty much 
those of an ordinary hog. It eats nuts, fruits, 
berries, roots, tubers, and grasses of various 
kinds. Although there were javelinas living 
close at hand, you might not see one for months 
at a time, for it is nocturnal in habit and more 
wary even than deer. In southern Texas it is 
a destructive little beast; it goes in droves like 
other hogs, and sometimes destroys the entire 
crop of a truckman in a single night. 

An old ‘‘ Arkansaw razorback’’ is considered 
by native hunters as no less dangerous than a 
bear and as far more likely to attack a human 
being without provocation; the wild boar of 
England and the Continent was renowned in 
sport because it would fight and fight hard; 
the African wart hog, which weighs three hun- 
dred pounds and has tusks eight inches long, 
shows little fear of any antagonist meaner than 
a lion; but of all the hog tribe the most vicious, 
‘*stick-at-nothing’’ dare-devil is the javelina. 
Not only does it fight to its last breath with a 
berserker rage, but it is a disciplined warrior 
that never was known to ignore the ‘‘battle 
ery’’ of its clan. 

In the southwest a hunter, before firing into 
a drove of javelinas, carefully inspects the trees 
for one that he can easily climb. However 
skillful he was with a rifle, he could hardly 
expect to stop the charge of a dozen or more 
javelinas, and if they reached him he would 
have no chance. Once the peccaries got him 
down, they would never cease their shrill, 
fighting squeals until they had torn him to 
shreds. Hence the rule in the javelina country 
is to climb your tree first and shoot your pig 
afterwards — shoot it so dead that it cannot 
emit a single squeal; otherwise you must be 
prepared to roost in the tree for half a day 
or so. 

One of the best javelina hunters in Texas 
is Kickapoo Jim, an Indian who lives on the 
Nueces River. Kickapoo Jim, with other 
members of his tribe, once migrated from his 
home in the Indian Territory to old Mexico; 
but he did not like the Mexicans; so in due 
time he mounted his mustang and started to 
ride back to Oklahoma. Having crossed the 
Rio Grande, he found such a wealth of game 
on the Nueces that his Indian heart was satis- 
fied, and there he remained. 

Unlike most members of the ‘‘ civilized 
tribes,’? who have little more inclination to 
hunt or to shoot than the Chinese, Jim was a 
hunter born. Since he had no land and little 
knowledge of farming, he could not have ex- 
isted without capturing game, and of course 
hard necessity sharpened Jim’s wits. He was 
an odd character and in one respect a genius. 

He could mimic the calls of wild animals so 
perfectly as to deceive the creatures themselves. 
He could bark like a coyote, scream like a 
panther, gobble like a turkey, befool the wisest 





AN ADVENTURE WITH /AVEZINAS 


“By Charles Askins 


The river had a first 
and second ‘‘bottom.’’ The first 
bottom, which was narrow and 
subject to occasional overflow, was covered 
with a dense mass of jungle quite impenetrable 
to man or domestic cattle. In that jungle the 
javelinas could live, safe from molestation, 
except that a panther might now and then 
capture a pig and carry it into the branches of 
atree. Thirty feet or so above the first bottom 
was the second; it had once been covered with 
heavy timber, but as it included all the arable 
land, had been cleared in places. In one of 
those clearings Pete had his farm. 

South of his house the river cut in toward 
his fields, and left only a few yards of first 
bottom; you could look almost straight down 
from the edge of the field to the river seventy 
feet below. Farther along, the stream made 
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lessened the chances of his veing | 
winded by the game. He could 
see no javelinas in the cabbage | 
patch, but he noticed several fresh tracks | 
leading from the jungle to the open ground. | 
The Indian set his snare and placed the decoy 
in the path near it. Since it was still a little 
too dark to take his stand and begin calling, | 
he decided to follow the tracks and see where | 
they went. He had warned Pete to keep out 
of the way, because a snared pig might set the | 
whole drove into a tremendous rage. For 
himself he had no fear. He had the reputation 
of being able to side-step a charging javelina | 
and kill it with his machete as it dashed past. | 
Following the winding trails through the | 
truck patch, he found numerous signs that | 
the pecearies had been at work during the 
night, —here a cabbage head was torn to pieces, | 


SEVERAL OF THE JAVELINAS LINED UP ON THE BANK ABOVE HIM. 


old buck deer with his whistling challenge, | a sudden sweep to the south, leaving forty or | there a section of turnips as big as an ordinary | 
and—what he prided himself on especially— | fifty acres of first-bottom jungle on the Horn-| yard had been rooted up and destroyed,—but | 
could grunt and squeal in such excellent simu- | stra side, and in that dense growth the javelinas | he caught no glimpse of his game. On the 


lation of the javelinas that they never failed | 
to answer his call. 


to put on much fat. Perhaps Jim had been | thence through a few yards of brush out toward! When Jim was halfway back to his snare, 


lived and ‘‘rule the roost.’’ 


farther side of the field, however, he found 


his companion he must do 
without a moment’s delay. 
Any instant a javelina might 
fasten a tusk in the man’s 
elothing and pull him down. 
In that event Pete would live only a few 
seconds. The Indian could have fired into 
the mass of hogs with his revolver, but he 
knew that such an attack would make the 
animals all the more frantic, and that it would 
not drive them off. 

He decided upon another course of action. 
Emitting a loud squeal, he followed it with 
notes that indicated pain and injury; at the 
same time he vielently shook the bushes and 
thrashed about. 

The effect of his manceuvres was magical. 
As one pig, the javelinas stopped their squeal- 
ing and turned to face the new source of 
danger. Sighting Jim, they charged him in a 


| body, with teeth champing and foam flying. 


The Indian knew that if they reached him they 
would quickly put an end to him; but he must 
be sure to draw them away from Pete. He 
waited as long as he dared; then, with the 
pigs close upon him, he sprang down the bluff. 
He went in great leaps and kept his eyes on 
his feet, for it was death to trip or fall. A\l- 
though the descent was almost perpendicular, 
Jim safely landed on the bank of the river. 
After him came the javelinas, pouring over 
the bluff. Before he recovered his balance at 
the bottom they had almost surrounded him. 

Jim slashed at the foremost with his big 
knife, turned and sprang feet first far over the 
bank for the river forty feet below. So close 
were the javelinas upon him when he jumped 
and so furious was their charge that several 
were pushed over the brink. The Indian was 
an expert swimmer and had no fear whatever 
of the dive, long as it was. Coming to the 
surface some yards below where he had struck 
the water, he saw that the pigs that had 
involuntarily made the plunge with him were 
swimming strongly down the stream. ‘They 
were unable to land on the steep bank, and in 
their new predicament they seemed to have 
forgotten all about him. 

The one thought in Jim’s mind was that the 
pigs, finding that he had escaped, would now 
return to Pete. In his first brief survey he 
had seen that the snare had caught the little 
Dutchman by both feet. It would be no easy 
task for Pete to release himself; but Jim was 
confident that if the javelinas would let the 
man alone for a few minutes he would succeed 
in getting free. Jim’s task was to hold the 
attention of the enraged pigs for a short time. 

Glancing up, he saw several of the javelinas 
lined up on the bank above him; the shaking 
bushes, together with a medley of grunts, 
indicated that the whole herd were still there, 
watching him. ‘They had no means of getting 
to him without plunging off into the water, 
and he knew that they would not go to that 
extreme. No hog likes to take to water, al- 
though it can swim well enough when it has 
to. For that reason Jim feared that the pec- 
caries would become discouraged and, giving 
him up, would return to Pete. 

As he floated down the stream, he thrashed 
the water and emitted loud squeals, varying 
his note from a charging cry to that of a pig 
in its death throes. One of the peccaries in 
the water turned and came straight back for 
him. Jim knew that it would not do to allow 
the beast to get a hold, for it might climb 
up on him and drown him. Shortening his 
machete, to which he still clung, he gave the 


During his preliminary survey, Kickapoo | tracks that led into the undergrowth. Whether | pugnacious javelina a sharp prod in the shoul- 
The average white man is not particularly | Jim noticed a well-defined path, which the | the animals that had made them had returned | der. It squealed, struggled and sank, but came 

fond of the flesh of peccaries, for the meat is | javelinas had evidently made in coming out| to the jungle by making their way through to the surface some yards below, not badly 

highly flavored and likely to be lean besides ; | of their jungle home ; the path led up the steep | the brush or whether they still lingered in the hurt, but with the fight taken out of it. 

they are active creatures and not disposed | slope from the first to the second bottom, and | thickets he had no means of knowing. | 


Renewed outcries came from the woods above 
him. Then, distinct in spite of the din of the 


obliged to acquire a taste for these wild hogs, | the cultivated fields. He guessed that during | he was startled by the heavy report of a gun, | javelinas, he heard a single loud shout from 


but more likely his predilection for javelina| the day some of the hogs would lie in the followed by a loud shout, and then by yells 
pork was merely the oddity of an odd fellow. | shrubbery that surrounded the truck patch, for help. Presently, mingled with the cries 
At any rate, to Jim’s mind, nothing quite | and those he hoped to intercept, after rousing | of the man, came the squeals of javelinas—a 
€ Thus | them, for he was confident that they would chorus of cries from a large drove collecting 
it came to pass that he hunted his chosen game | head straight for the river, by way of the from all quarters. As the Indian ran forward 


equaled a javelina as a table delicacy. 


very persistently, much to the satisfaction of | path. At daybreak some of the wild pigs at his best speed two or three peccaries passed | 


the few settlers along the Nueces River. | 
Jim could use a rifle well enough, but he 

did not like to shoot javelinas. A herd of the | 

little beasts were a part of his ‘‘stock in trade,’ 


a means of adding to his food supply at any | 


time, and he was loath to drive them away | pulled down a strong sapling and staked it| saw the Hollander hanging to the sapling and 
by noisy persecution; he knew that although | across the javelina trail. In the morning he | surrounded by a score of frantic javelinas. 
they would fight a tiger when their anger | would attach his wire noose. The bent tree| Pete’s gun lay in the path, and the story of 
was aruvused, at other times they were wary | would jerk the peccary into the air and hold | his mishap could be read at a glance. Unable 


enough. Jim’s favorite weapons were some | 
strong wire snares, a heavy Cuban machete 


the stuffed skin of a peccary, which he used 
as a decoy. 

Jim’s neighbor down the river was Pete 
Hornstra, a diminutive Hollander who had 
come to Texas to make his fortune by raising | 
garden truck. Lately the peecaries had taken | 
to foraging in his fields, and Hornstra had 
begged the Indian to come over and put an 
end to their depredations. Jim complied. The 
lirst afternoon he occupied himself in studying | 
the lay of the land; he planned to begin opera- | 
tions the next morning, and confidently prom- | 
ised Pete some javelina pork for dinner. 

The river here was one hundred feet wide | 





might still be foraging in the field, too, and the 
belated fellows would be sure to scamper wildly 
for home. 

Of course, Jim’s strategy included a full use 
of that path. With the help of his lariat, he | 


it suspended there until Jim could dispatch the | 
creature with his machete. 


caught a hog during the night; but unless he | 
were there to dispatch the beast at once, its | 
squeals would create such a disturbance that | 
he*would have little chance of snaring other 
javelinas. He decided, therefore, to wait until 
morning. 

That night Jim slept in Pete’s cabin. He 
was out very early the next morning, leaving 
his host fast asleep. He carried his stuffed 
pig, lariat, knife, snares, and he had a revolver 
strapped to his waist. A thin fog hung over 
the fields, under which the long rows of 
cabbage stood grotesquely magnified; it was | 
hardly light enough yet for him to begin) 


him. Their bristles were erect, and they paid | 


no attention to him as they dashed headlong 
for the battle line. Jim at once recognized the 
man’s voice as Pete’s. 

As Jim came within view of his snare, he 


to refrain from coming to help in the slaughter 


it over. Then, highly elated, he had rushed 
forward, been promptly caught by the snare 
and hoisted off the ground. The tree was not 
strong enough to right itself fully, but it had | 
carried him four or five feet from the ground, | 
and there he hung. What had saved him tem- | 
porarily was that, as his feet were jerked from | 
under him, he had caught a limb of the sapling | 
with one hand; otherwise he would have 
hung head down. Even as it was, his back | 
was near enough to the ground to put him in 
some peril from the pigs, which were jump- | 
ing up and slashing at him with their tusks. | 
Pete’s cries and the pandemonium of squeals | 





and twenty-five or thirty feet deep; the banks, operations. Not a breath of air stirred the | had drawn the wild pigs from far and near. | 


nearly forty feet high, rose sheer above the | 


leaves, and that pleased the Indian, for it| 


Jim knew that whatever he did to rescue | 


Pete. Was it adeath cry? Had the pecearies 
pulled the man down? It seemed to him that 
he could hear a heavy body strike the ground 
withathump. He listened and called, but the 
only reply was from the wild pigs on the bank. 
Would the little Hollander meet death like a 
trapped wolf without another sound? An 
Indian would do that, but a white man—he 
did not know. 

Straining his ears, he could hear no further 
sound from Pete. Surely the hogs would make 
more noise were they tearing an enemy to 
pieces. There was no use in remaining in the 
water longer; he must get back and see for 
himself what had happened. The bank was 
less steep now, and thirty feet up he saw a 


If he had set of peccaries, he had entered the brush, caught a | grapevine swinging from the branch of a tree 
and a horsehair lariat. In addition, he had| the trap then, Jim would doubtless have | glimpse of Jim’s decoy, and, firing, had bowled 


that extended well out over the river. With 
the agility of a goat the Indian made his way 
up the bank, reached the vine and, swinging 
free, rapidly climbed into the branch. From 
there he easily got to the body of the tree, 
twenty feet above the level of the ground. But 
the peccaries were on guard. It seemed to Jim 
that all the peccaries on the Nueces had gath- 
ered under that tree. They were not squealing 
now, but their little eyes gleamed wickedly as 
they watched fer his next move. 

The foliage was dense ; the limbs of the large 
trees interlocked so that by passing from tree 
to tree above the ground he could have made 
his way back to Pete. But he knew the futility 
of that; it would be the surest means of tolling 
the pecearies directly back to Hornstra. Then 
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Jim remembered his lasso, which was fastened 
round his waist. He knew that a javelina 
would never desert a comrade in need. If he 
could cateh one of the pigs, the others might 
forget him in their efforts to release their mate. 

Forming a noose, he drepped it to the) 
ground, and, as he fully anticipated, the hogs | 
made a dash for the rope. It was simpler than | 
he expected; for one of the lanky little brutes | 
dashed directly into the noose, and with a| 
quick pull he had it securely roped and swing- | 
ing above the ground. The peccary was caught | 
round the neck, with one foreleg through the | 
rope, and its frantic struggles only tightened 
the lariat. 

Jim pulled his captive four feet above the 
ground and then fastened the rope round a 
limb. The javelinas collected in a mass 
beneath, springing into the air, striking one 
another, so maddened that no animal on earth 
could have lived among them. The Kickapoo | 
gazed down at them for an instant, grinned 
and half shuddered; he would much rather 
jump into a red-hot furnace than down into 
that mob of frenzied brutes. Getting to his 
feet, he made his way as quietly as he could | 
along the branch to an adjoining tree, and in | 
a few minutes was thirty yards from the herd. 
Not a peccary seemed to have paid any atten- | 
tion to him. Jim now dropped to the ground 
and, finding the peccary path, climbed rapidly 
up to the place where he had left his ensnared | 
friend. 

Of a sudden, all sounds from the direction of | 
the javelina herd ceased. Jim knew what 
that meant: the lassoed pig had freed itself, | 
probably by biting the rope in two. 

‘‘Pete,’? he called softly, ‘‘make no loud | 
holler! The pigs will come after us.’”’ No| 


AUNTPHOEBESFORTY-WINKS. 


gi“ Oy Nancy Byrd Tumer 





“ HE Baylors’ third girl has 
typhoid,’’ Miss Phoebe An- 
derson announced, as she 
began hurriedly to tie on her bonnet. 
Lucy, who was helping the hired 
girl wash dishes that morning, gave 
a startled exclamation; but there was 
no time to ask the questions that were 
on her tongue, for Miss Phoebe was 
speaking rapidly : 

‘* Amelia, the ham is washed and 
ready for boiling; put it on at ten. 
Lucy, stir up a cottage pudding for 
your Uncle Asa’s dinner and mend 
Philip’s shirt. There’s almostenough 
cream for churning, and two hens are 
ready to set. That poor child, wher- 
ever did she get typhoid !’’ 

Lucy gave a little groan, which 
Philip echoed from the porch. ‘*Must 
you go, Aunt Phoebe?’’ she asked 
dolefully. 

‘*Here’s where I see my finish,’’ 
Phil declared, appearing at the door. 
‘*Lucy can’t make good things and 
Amelia won’t. When you were pull- 
ing the Harlow crew through chick- 
enpox, we all starved on bean soup. 
I wish I could go home. ’’ 

Miss Phoebe made no reply to either 
of them. Instead, she bustled about 
with many parting admonitions; a 


new one occurred to her every time she turned | effort to learn the art of housekeeping. | 


| him fall. 


reply came from Pete. ‘‘Ah,’’ muttered Jim, 
‘dey got heem! I say, ‘Stay home!’ No 
stay—get keel !’’ 

The next moment Jim came in sight of the 
bent sapling in which Pete had swung by 
the legs. It stood erect, with the empty noose 
dangling. There was no sign of the Dutchman 
on the ground, neither was he up in any of 
the surrounding trees. If the pigs had devoured 
him, they must have made a clean job. Jim cast 
his keen eyes rapidly about over the ground, 
and then a wide grin lightened his face. 

Pete’s gun was gone, and he saw the Hol- 
lander’s tracks leading up the path toward the 
cabin. Running out to the open field, where 
he had a view of the house, Jim saw the truck 
gardener methodically plodding along for home. 
Jim listened for any sounds from the peccaries, 
but they seemed to have quietly dispersed. 
He followed his host. 

Pete was too thoroughly disgusted to talk at 
first. Not only had the Indian failed to kill 
any javelinas, but he had nearly got him, Pete, 
eaten alive. He was too angry to care much 
what became of Kickapoo Jim after he had 
himself escaped. Presently, however, he began 
to regain his good humor, and explained that 


| after many attempts and narrow escapes from 


being left hung by the heels, he had managed 
to free his feet, whereupon the tree, suddenly 
righting itself, had thrown him heavily to the 
ground, headfirst. Jim had undoubtedly heard 
Fortunately, no javelinas had re- 
turned to molest him after the Indian made 
his plunge into the river. 

‘‘Oh, mine gootness!’’ Pete said in conclu- 
sion. ‘*What a crack on the head that tree 
she give me! I tank we besser go gat preak- 
fust—mit not a scrap of pig meat. ’’ 





'shall bring me straight back. 





and she was not accustomed to taking orders 

from him. ‘‘I’ll lie down on the sitting- 

room lounge,’’ she said. ‘‘So as. to be in 
9 


‘‘Just where I don’t want you to be. If 
you are in Mrs. Baylor’s range, she’ll be 
rousing you every time Millie wants a glass of 
water. Go home, I tell you, and leave my 
case to me a while.’’ 

‘*No, I’ll stay here,’’ Miss Phoebe persisted, 
but her head wabbled and she slipped over 
again. She was as inert as a sack of meal 
when he bore her out to the buggy. 

When he had propped her up in the seat, 
she roused herself again. 

‘‘What are you up to, Harry Vane? Well, 
listen here: I’ll go home, if you will have it; 
but just forty winks, and then Phil or Asa 
We may as 
well understand each other first as last. Forty 
winks, no more.’’ E 

After making that declaration, she slumped 
over heavily on his shoulder and snored in his 
ear all the way home. 

‘Now let her sleep,’’? Doctor Harry com- 
manded, when Lucy came downstairs after ten 
minutes to report that Amelia was tucking her 
into bed. ‘‘And just as long as she will. 
Don’t make any noise near her room this 
morning; don’t even drop a pin. She needs a 
good, long, building-up snooze !’’ 

They obeyed him—Phil and Lucy with difti- 
culty, since they were eager to see the familiar 
pilot at the wheel again, and Amelia with ease. 
Breakfast came and went, dishwashing and 
all the morning chores, and still no stir came 
from Aunt Phoebe’s chamber. 

When it was nearly ten o’clock, Amelia 
reconnoitred at the keyhole. 

‘*Ain’t moved a finger nail,’’ she reported 
when she returned. 

Lucy did not try to conceal her disappoint- 
ment at the news, for the stove was misbehav- 
ing and Phil was clamoring for cookies. At 
noon Phil himself tipteed upstairs. 

‘*T’d be sort of uneasy about her,’’ he came 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 





SHRIEKING RAUCOUSLY, ROOSTERS AND HENS TUMBLED FROM THEIR PERCH. 


back to say, ‘‘but she’s snoring fine. That’s 


flour barrel, sounded hollow. ‘‘Coffee first, 

always. Must I tell you that, Amelia, for the 

rest of your natural life?’’ 

Amelia stopped short, with the tea caddy 
poised in the air. 

‘* Coffee — coffee — coffee!’’ came urgently 
from the flour barrel. Miss Phoebe was never 
cross except when she had a particularly bad 
‘case’? on her hands—although to-night it 
was not her petulance but the nature of her 
order that stirred the two girls. 

Coffee for supper! In a daze Amelia meas- 
ured out a tinful. 

‘*Now the oatmeal, Lucy. Quick, child!’’ 

Lucy and Amelia exchanged looks. Oat- 
meal at this hour of the day! Yet the habit 
of years was strong upon them. Before 
Aunt Phoebe could issue another order, Lucy 
found herself putting the cereal into the 
saucepan. 

‘*Why are you going to cook oatmeal?’’ she 
found her breath to ask. 

Miss Phoebe turned with exasperation writ- 
ten large on her rosy countenance. 

‘*Now listen to the child !’’ she cried. 
dear Lucy, do you want to eat it raw ?’’ 

Lucy opened her mouth for a spirited answer, 
but shut it again suddenly. With one swift 
outreaching of her arm and a dexterous turn 
of her wrist, Aunt Phebe was slapping the 
wafiie irons into place. In all Lucy’s ten 
summers at Penfield she had never eaten 
waffles for the evening meal. Biscuits, batter 
bread, muffins—but waffles never! They be- 
longed as exclusively to breakfast as coffee and 
cereal did. It seemed almost foolish to serve 
them at night. 

‘*Now,’’ Miss Phoebe exclaimed in a satisfied 
way, ‘‘now we’re coming! You two girls stir 
the batter and I’ll slip out and attend to my 
fowls a bit.’’ 

Standing at the window, she brushed flour 
from her hands and gazed out into the soft 
evening. Day had not begun to round into 
dusk as yet, and the old place lay placid and 
sweet under lightly clouded skies. 

‘«There |’? she exclaimed suddenly. 
‘*What have I been telling Asa? The 
creek in the south meadow has gone 
dry; here are the poor cows all trail- 
ing back to the barn, every blessed 
one of them. ’’ 

She took up her basket of corm 
and went out. Lucy and Amelia 
leaned on the sill and watched the 
herd winding slowly home to be 
milked, precisely as they came every 
evening at this hour, not a horn or 
hoof out of place in the decorous 
file. 

‘*What on earth does she mean ?’’ 
Lucy asked a little angrily. ‘‘I 
never heard such talk.’’ 

‘*And what on earth is she doing 
with the hens, I’m asking you?’’ 
Amelia’s nose was flat against the 
upper sash. ‘‘Z never saw such goings 
on.’? 

. From the hen yard came sounds 
of serious disturbance—a flapping of 
wings and the guttural remonstrance 
of alarmed roosters. 

‘*We’d better look into this,’’ Lucy 
said, and they left the waffles to their 
own devices. ‘ 

Flushed and much disheveled, Miss 
Phoebe advanced a few steps to meet 
them. She carried a long pole in 
one hand; her garden hat and glasses 
were askew. 

‘“This beats all !’’ she cried. ‘‘Corn 
half an inch thick on the ground, 
and they won’t budge a feather !’’ 

| She walked back to the henhouse and, 


“My 





round. If she noticed her young relatives’ | Amelia was frankly lazy. Philip fumed, and 
downcast looks, she said nothing. She was| Uncle Asa, Miss Phoebe’s brother, grumbled. 
well aware that they could take care of them- | When Uncle Asa grumbled, affairs were going 


a good sign, too—means she’s getting ready to | stooping suddenly, swept the roosts with her 


selves comfortably if they chose. The idea 
of staying at home when sickness called never 
even occurred to her. 

‘*Ready, Miss Pheebe?’’? Doctor Vane in- 
quired from the doorway. ‘‘Sure, youare. I 
was confident I shouldn’t have to wait ten 
minutes. ’’ 

With a nod to the rest, he put his hand on 
her elbow, and they went down the porch 


bad indeed. 

Aunt Phoebe had left on Monday morning. 
Before daybreak on Thursday Doctor Vane 
was calling under the windows for some one 
to wake and let two persons in. Through the 
kitchen door he delivered Miss Phoebe into 
Lucy’s hands. 

‘*Put her to bed,’’ he charged her briefly, 
but lingered long enough to explain his un- 





wake. ”’ 

But the sign failed. Bright midday slipped 
quietly into a cloudy, gray afternoon that 
vaguely promised rain, and still the sleeper 
slept. 

At four o’clock Uncle Asa wandered in. 
‘*Phoebe still knocking it off? Well, let her 
be, girls. They tell me mumps and measles 
have broken out in the Clearspring neigh- 
borhood ; she’ll be losing sleep enough before 
long !’’ 


| slim pole. Shrieking raucously, roosters and 
hens tumbled from their perch. 

Amelia caught Lucy’s eye, and she tapped 
her forehead significantly. ‘‘ Fever,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Caught it at Baylors’, sure as 
your name’s Lucy Doyle.’’ 

‘“‘This time of day,’’ Miss Phoebe wailed, 
‘‘and don’t want to come down!’’ 

Lucy put her hand gently on Aunt Pheebe’s 
elbow. ‘‘ Why should they want to come 
down ?’’ she asked. 


steps together. The other three looked at one | timely arrival. 
another. Harry Vane had the faculty of telling a} 
“*It’s been like this,’’ said Phil gloomily, | good deal in a very few words, and before he | 
“*two or three times every one of the ten sum- | departed the household obtained a pretty clear | 
mers I’ve ever spent here.’? He turned to/| idea of what had taken place. | 
Amelia. ‘‘Do the people round here have all| The Baylors, weak and helpless at their 
their diseases in the warm weather ?’’ best, were, it seemed, completely demoralized | 
‘“They have ’em all kinds of weather,’’ | in the face of anything like illness, and Miss 
Amelia answered indifferently. ‘‘But what-| Phoebe, taking the whole responsibility on her 
ever they have and whenever they have it, | shoulders, did not sleep more than an hour or | 
they’ve got to have Miss Phebe, too. And | so for two nights and a half. Finally she col- | 
she goes wingin’ to ’em straight as a crow to/ lapsed at the sick-room door. When Doctor | 
a cornfield. ’’ | Harry came in at three o’clock in the morning | 
Amelia took off her apron and flung it at a! from another call, he had had to shake her | 
hook on the entry wall. Her whole demeanor | awake. 
showed that she had every intention of loosen-| ‘‘ You go home and get into bed,’’ he 
ing up her harness, so to speak, now that said. ‘‘Millie’s holding her own; and, any- 
authority had taken itself away for a season. | way, she won’t be helped by having you)! 
The situation pleased her. crumple across her or poison her with an 
Lucy and Philip, however, settled down | overdose of medicine, as you’re likely to do 
to the new routine with a poor grace, and /|at any moment in this state. You’ve got to 
for the next day or two things went on/| have some sleep.’’ 
in harum-scarum style. Lucy was frankly| Miss Phoebe blinked. She had watched 
inefficient; she had never made the least | Harry Vane open his eyes on this world, , 





It was half an hour before sunset when| Again Miss Phobe’s gentle scorn over- 
Aunt Phebe at last appeared. The girls had| whelmed her. ‘‘Why should they want to 
not heard her coming, and looked up from | come down, deary? Why should you want to 
a clatter of stove lids and a hiss of kettle | come downstairs when you’re through sleep- 
steam to see her standing in the door, rosy and ing? Why should you want your breakfast 
rested. | When breakfast time has come round? And 

‘*Well!’’ she greeted them heartily. ‘‘Such | look how dark it’s turning. Rain in less than 
a nap as I have had! And so much longer | half an hour; the silly things won’t do much 
than I intended; I don’t see at all how it hap- | foraging now.’’ 
pened. Girls, we must hurry now, for Vve| Lucy felt herself turn queerly weak in her 
got to be getting back right away to Harry | knees. Aunt Phebe—placid, wholesome Aunt 
Vane and that blessed child.’’ © | Phebe—to be going off at a tangent like this, 

Lucy made a grimace behind the stovepipe, | upsetting all the peaceful customs of years, 
but it was something to know that help was at | and acting as no well-balanced woman of sixty 
hand even for one meal; and, furthermore, it odd years should act! Uncle Asa crossed the 
was amusing to observe Amelia hastily buck-| main yard at this moment, and Lucy beckoned 
ling herself into harness again. Philip put | to him. 
his head in at the door for an instant, grinned | He came, smiling broadly at sight of Miss 
happily, and went off whistling. For him the | Phebe. 
world was righted. ‘*Well, welll’? he cried. ‘‘Feel fine and fit 

The energetic Miss Phoebe was soon under | for tackling more germs? What’s the matter 
full sail. 

‘*Grind the coffee, one of you,’’ she directed, 
in a voice that, coming from the depths of the 





| with the hen critters? Varmints ain’t after 
7em this time of day?’’ 
‘*No, indeed,’”’?’ Aunt Phebe answered. 
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‘“‘The matter is, Asa, that the silly things 
will persist in staying on their roosts.’’ 

Uncle Asa gazed at the discomfited hens, 
which were standing sullenly about in spots, 
making inarticulate, resentful noises in their 
throats; then he gazed at the speaker. 

‘¢ Well, where in the name of goodness, 
Pheebe, are you wanting ’em to set?’’ 

Phil, who had joined the group, burst out 
laughing. ‘‘You can’t teach old dogs new 
tricks, Aunt Phebe; they’ve just naturally 
got the habit of going to roost when roosting 
time comes, you know. ’’ 

Uncle Asa opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, but stopped short at the sight of Aunt 
Pheebe’s face. The light clouds in the east 
had broken away, and the full moon was rising 
now in a rift of clear sky. With a shaking 
finger, Miss Phcebe pointed to it. 

‘*The moon! The moon! How can that 
be?’’ 

‘* Shucks, now, Pheoebe,’’ expostulated her 
brother, ‘‘if you’d mind the almanac like I 
do, you’d keep in better touch with the sky! 
Beats me how you could lose sight of its being 
full-moon time.’’ 

Phil, scenting something out of the ordinary, 
looked at Lucy curiously ; but before he could 
speak, Aunt Phoebe covered her eyes with both 
hands and cried, ‘‘ But that is the east! How 
can the moon be in the east this time of day? 
What can you-all be thinking of?’’ 

Uncle Asa’s grin faded; he turned a little 
pale under his grizzled beard. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you, anyway, Phebe?’’ he asked. 

At that moment Doctor Vane came striding 
across the yard. Lucy gasped with relief; 
Uncle Asa beckoned to him frantically. 

Aunt Phobe looked up. ‘‘ Harry!’’ she 
called, and her brows took on a new pucker. 
‘*Did you come for me? How is the Baylor 
child ?’? 

It was evident that with odd suddenness the 
position of the heavenly bodies had become a 
matter of no importance whatever to Miss 
Phoebe. Her whole interest was centred on 
the doctor’s answer. 

‘*Fine, Miss Phoebe, fine!’’ Doctor Harry 
said. ‘‘Passed the crisis like a little soldier. 
She’s going to pull through—understand ?”’ 

Miss Phoebe understood. Her face took on 
a transfigured look. Somehow the others were 
made aware that, for all it mattered to her, 
the moon might suddenly careen madly across 
the zenith and drop among them. She and 
Doctor Harry had caught hands, like two chil- 
dren. The faces of both of them bore traces 
of their long vigil—the young doctor’s in spite 
of his gladness, Aunt Phoebe’s notwithstanding 
her long sleep. 

There crept over Lucy a little slowly, but 
very surely, a sense of wholesome shame. In 
these past three days, while she had grumbled 
over the absence of Miss Phebe, it had not 
even occurred to her to wonder how the Baylor 
child was faring. She glanced at Philip fur- 
tively; he was scuffing a hole in the ground 
with his heel, and Lucy knew him well enough 
to understand that some such thoughts were 
occupying his mind, too. 

Amelia would not meet her eye at all, which 
was proof positive that she also felt twinges. 
Perhaps Amelia’s twinges were the sharpest 
of all, because for her little Millie’s illness had 
meant indirectly a sort of holiday. 

‘‘What time did the change come?’’ Miss 
Phoebe asked suddenly. ‘‘How soon after I 
was carted off ?’’ 

‘* Listen to that!’’ cried Doctor Vane. 
‘*She’s jealous because it happened in her 
absence.’? His face grew sober and he laid 
his hand affectionately on her shoulder. ‘‘But 
I want to tell you the truth, folks; it never 
would have happened without this same Aunt 
Phoebe. I steered, maybe, but she did all the 
engine work, and ’twas work, too!’’ 

‘*Must ha’ been, ’’ observed Uncle Asa, who, 
now that Aunt Phoebe seemed to be herself 
again, was slowly collecting his sadly scattered 
wits. ‘‘She almost worked herself foolish, in 
point of fact. Tell him about your queer 
goings on, Pheoebe.’’ 

‘*What?’’? said Miss Phoebe absently. 

‘She came out here a while ago,’’ Uncle Asa 
explained, ‘‘and knocked the fowls round, and 
plumb had a fit because the moon was rising 
in the east. Took a grand sleep, too. What 
do you make of that, Harry’?’’ 

Doctor Harry was regarding the old. lady 
with a keen, steady gaze. ‘‘Did you get your 
forty winks?’’ he asked gently. 

‘“*T never intended to,’? she answered, half 
apologetically, ‘‘but I slept four mortal hours. ’’ 

In an instant the doctor had solved the riddle 
that had well-nigh stupefied the others. He 
threw back his head and shouted, ‘‘Four? You 
slept sixteen mortal hours, indeed! You’ve 
dropped a day in your calculations, Aunt 
Phebe. See??? 

Aunt Phebe looked sternly at her favorite. 

‘‘What time of day do you call this, 
anyway ?’’ persisted the doctor. 

“Seven in the morning, J call it,’? was Miss 
Pheebe’s stiff reply. ‘‘Anyone else is welcome 
to call it what they choose. ’? 





of at dawn, that she had unwittingly over- 
lapped her ‘‘forty winks.’’ 

‘*But I don’t believe a word of it,’’ she | 
said calmly, when they had finished. ‘‘I) 
never did any such thing. The idea! 
my age? And, anyhow, it doesn’t matter. 


Harry, we must be hurrying back. Mrs. | 
Baylor will be working herself to death over | 
that child, now that the blessed little soul 
needs more nourishment. Come on into the 


At | house, all of you. If breakfast hasn’t burned 
to a crisp, it is ready by now.’’ 


THE SMOKY TRACK 
“By Frank Lillie Pollock 


x 


ITH a feeling of the 
utmost relief, Carl 
Morris burst out 


from the scorched, smoky 
thickets and scrambled up ‘ 
the embankment to the rail- 
way tracks. He thought 
that his troubles were over. 

Morris had been employed : = 
that summer to look over ag 5 
pulpwood tracts about the ~ 
headwaters of the Ottawa River. 
When he had been in the woods two 
weeks, —he was then fifty miles from 
his starting point, — the forest had 
begun to fill with smoke from the dis- 
astrous fires that spread wide in 
July. 

He had hastily tried to get out by 
the way he had come in, but had 
found the path blocked. Knowing 
that somewhere not far to the west 
was a railway branch that ran from 
the main line up to Ormond, he had 
abandoned all his kit except a light 
pack of necessaries, and had set out 
to find it. 

It had proved farther away than 
he imagined, and for forty - eight 
hours he had tramped almost with- 
out rest through that rough, broken 
country. He had managed to avoid 
the fires that seemed to spring up 
spontaneously almost everywhere in 
the parched woods, but he had 
had to cross recently burned tracts, 
where the hot ashes and live embers 
scorched his feet. By the time he 
reached the railway, his stout shoe- 
packs were falling into rags of burnt 
leather. 

However, now that he had reached 
the rails he felt almost cheerful. He 
did not know in which direction lay 
the nearest station, but, turning north 
at a venture, he limped along the 
ties. He expected to hear a train 
whistle at any moment. 

But no train came, nor did he find 
a station for some time. Late in the 
afternoon he sighted a solitary settler who 
was moving along an old lumber road to the 
south with all his possessions on a wagon. 
From him Morris learned that all trains had 
been suspended for some days on this stub 
line, for the fire was very bad at the upper 
end. At Ormond, in fact, the settlers had 
been fighting it for a week, and were beaten. 
A relief train was going up that very day to 
bring out the settlers and refugees. 

Ormond was about twenty miles north, and 
Morris determined to push on as fast as pos- 
sible, in order to come out with the relief train. 
He hurried on, therefore, in spite of his sore 
feet and his weariness, expecting to hear the 
whistle of the train behind him. But evening 
fell, and he had heard nothing. 

Through the gathering darkness he kept 
doggedly on. No serious fires seemed to have 
come that way as yet, but the air was dense 
with smoke and full of the sharp smell of burn- 
ing green wood. The smell grew stronger; 
suddenly he saw a dull glow through the 
darkness ahead, and arrived at an unexpected 
obstacle. 

Before him was a wide, although not very 
deep, ravine, full of a tangled growth of tama- 
rack and jack pine. It was all ablaze, like a 
huge trench of fire. The railway crossed the 
ravine by a steel bridge, but the flames, which 
had risen to the level of the rails, were already 
licking at the ties. Through the clouds of 
flame and smoke Morris could not see the other 
end of the bridge, which was doubtless at least 
a hundred and fifty feet long. It was useless 
to think of crossing it on the blazing ties. 

Worse than that, Morris realized instantly 
that the relief train would not be able to cross. 
There was a curve just before the bridge, and 
the engineer might even fail to see the flames 
in time to stop. Morris hurried back round 
the curve, therefore, and hastily built a large 
bonfire between the rails. 

Having set this signal, he lay down by the 
track to wait for the train, and soon fell asleep. 

He awoke two or three times in the night 
and, mending the fire, wondered drowsily why | 
the train did not come. At last he opened his | 





| eyes to find a smoky, foggy daylight growing | 


gray over the forest. The train certainly had 


This was too much for the company’s grav- | not passed during the night. Somewhat per- 


ity. They all shouted together. Very good- 
haturedly Aunt Phoebe bore their laughter, 


and with much patience listened while they thick about him that he could not see fifty feet | would reach the bridge in a few minutes. 
| ahead, but at the first glance the bridge seemed 


told her that she had waked at sunset instead 


| plexed, he went forward to look at the bridge. | 


Smoke or mist, or both together, hung so | 




































uninjured. The fire in the 
ravine had burned out, and | 
was now a vast bed of embers | 
and hot ashes that sent up a) 
fierce heat, and that showed | 
a dull glow here and there | 
through the smoke. 

But when he looked closer, | 


GAZING STRAIGHT INTO THE SMOKE AHEAD, HE TOOK 


TWO, THREE, FOUR STEPS. 


he saw that the wooden cross ties of the bridge 
had burned completely away. The rails had 
sagged unevenly upon the steel stringers and 
girders. A train that tried to cross that bridge 
would be derailed before it had gone twenty 
feet. 

Morris thought regretfully of the refugees 
at Ormond as he turned back to build up his 
signal fire again. But he had gone only half- 
way to the curve when he heard the faint, 
far-away whistle of a locomotive. 

With a start Morris noticed that the sound 
had come from the wrong direction. It had 
come from the north,—from the direction of 
Ormond, —from the other side of the bridge. 

In a few moments he heard it again, far 
away, but clear in the heavy, windless air. 
It must be the relief train! It had probably 
passed up the line before he had reached the 
railway. It had been at Ormond all night, 
and in the early morning had started back 
with its load of refugees. 

It would certainly run upon the bridge and 
go down thirty feet into that fiery furnace of | 
red coals, for the engineer would have no 
warning until it was too late. 

Rushing back to the bridge, Morris stared 
in horror into the smoke clouds that veiled | 
the other end. He could not possibly signal the | 
train through that dense wall. He drew his | 
revolver, but realized that the engineer would | 
not be able to hear the shots above the roar of | 
the train. 

The only chance of preventing the wreck | 
was for him to cross the bridge and signal the | 
train on the other side. 

That seemed impossible, for the ties were 
gone. The only way lay along the steel 
stringers, which were less than a foot wide, 
and which were clogged by the sagging rails 
that rested on them. An intense heat came 
up from the ravine. Morris put his hand on 
the steel and jerked it away instantly; the 
metal was blistering hot. 

Nevertheless, acting on an excited impulse, 
he ran out on the narrow way. ‘The hot steel 
burned his feet through the ragged leather of 
his shoepacks. A hot blast from below came 
up suffocatingly in his face. He turned dizzy, 
staggered, and in a panic sprang back to firm 
ground. 

He heard the train whistle again, nearer. 
Although it was no doubt traveling slowly, it 








ORAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 





At any cost—even at the cost of his life—he 


must stop the train. Running into the woods, 
he broke off and dragged out a dry sapling 
that was ten feet long and as thick as his 
wrist. Holding it as a rope dancer holds his 
balancing pole, he stepped again upon the hot 


| steel stringers. 


Without looking down or pausing, gazing 
straight into the smoke ahead, he took two, 
three, four steps. A gust of fierce heat from 
below almost staggered him; he shut his eyes, 
gasped, but recovered himself and kept on. 

He had to step quickly in order to keep his 
almost bare feet from being intolerably burned. 
The farther out he went the hotter the metal 
seemed to grow. There was just room for 
him to set his foot beside the rail on the steel 
stringer; but as the pain of his burns spurred 
him, he increased his pace into a sort of waver- 
ing run, balancing himself with the pole. 

The hot smoke rolled up into his face and 
choked him. Through it he caught glimpses of 
the bottom of the ravine, white with ashes, and 
glowing here and there with beds of embers and 
spots of flame. It was 
not very far below him, 
but it held death as 
surely as if it had been 
a thousand feet deep. 

He could not see the 
other end of the bridge ; 
in fact, his eyes so 
watered and ran with 
the smoke that he could 
hardly see anything. 
His feet no longer 
pained him; they felt 
numb. His head was 
growing heavy with the 
smoke and gases. He 
seemed to be walking 
endlessly through swirl- 
ing clouds ; that he kept 
his balance was little 
short of miraculous. 

Suddenly the engine 
whistled again, near 
and clear. It startled 
Morris out of his stu- 
pefaction, and with the 
nervous shock he lost 
his balance, wavered 
wildly, and pitched 
forward. 

Fortunately, the pole 
saved him ; it fell across 


both rails, so that 
he landed chest 
down upon it, with one leg across the steel 
stringer and one dangling down into space. 

For a moment he clung there, paralyzed with 
fright, grasping the pole with both hands. 
Then, collecting himself, he got himself up on 
his knees on the steel beam, and managed to 
rise unsteadily to his feet. 

He was still trembling and unnerved, and 
had to brace himself by resting one end of his 
pole against the other rail. Leaning against 
this support, he moved along slowly, des- 
perately afraid of falling again, until suddenly 
he saw the outline of the end of the bridge and 
the bank. The sight gave him new courage. 
He made the last twenty feet at a run, landed 
with a stagger, and collapsed on the gravel. 

Picking himself up instantly, he hurried 
down the track. He did not know how near 
the train was, but thought that it must be 
within a mile, and he realized that unless he 
could signal it at least two hundred and fifty 
yards from the bridge it might not be able to 
stop in time. 

The track ahead was veiled in smoke, but 
presently he felt the rails begin to vibrate, and 
then to rattle. As the black bulk of the loco- 
motive, with its headlight still burning, burst 
out of the mist, Morris drew his revolver. 

Once, twice, thrice he fired straight at the 
headlight, and then, as the monster rushed 
down upon him, tumbled aside. But the head- 
light had gone suddenly out; he heard the 
shriek of brakes as the train went by—a string 


| of crowded cattle cars and baggage coaches, 
| the windows of which were full of protruding 


heads. The train came to a stop. 

The hundred settlers and their baggage, 
horses and cattle were safe. After some scout- 
ing, a trail was found by which the people were 
able to go round the burned ravine, driving 
their live stock with them, and thus get to the 
railway at the other end of the bridge. A 
messenger started at once for the nearest tele- 
graph station to send for another relief train. 
The first train remained where it was until 
the bridge was repaired, three weeks later. 

In about thirty hours the second train came 
up, and Morris went back to civilization on it. 
When he arrived at North Bay the doctor 
promptly sent him to a hospital. 

It was two weeks before his feet had healed 
enough for him to walk comfortably again, 
but the adventure did him no lasting harm.’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


| was a boy, but railway yards have grown 
more crowded since his time, and a high- 
| powered automobile is not quite the same 


| thing as the grocer’s pung. 


e @ 


THE TROUBLES OF GERMANY. 


HETHER or not you feel sympathy 
with Germany in the present crisis, 


you cannot withhold from it admiration 


| for the courage and the spirit with which it 
| faces the difficulties that beset it. Aside from 
|the awful sacrifice of life in battle, virtually | 
WORKERS OF THE QUAKER AMBULANCE CORPS. | 


; all of its troubles, and they are very serious, 
| are of an economic nature. 


Germany suffers greatly from the closing of 


HE hand that is thrust into every hole | its ports tocommerce. It is hemmedin. Be- 


will somewhere find a snake to bite it. 


More Health is gained by wearing out Shoe 
Leather 
Than comes from all the Doctors put together. 
HAT is said may mean much or little. 
The rattle in a baby’s hand and the rattle 
in a snake’s tail have the same sound but dif- 
ferent meanings. 


HE Bureau of Fisheries has issued a bul- 

letin on fish farming in fresh-water ponds, 
in which it is estimated that a two-acre pond 
will produce five tons of black bass a year, 
worth at least five hundred dollars. There 
ought not to be any trouble in getting help to 
harvest the crop. 


NTEREST in the observance of the three- 

hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes last month had 
the effect of somewhat obscuring the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Charlotte 
Bronté, which: fell on April 21st. Never- 
theless, ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ is one of the English 
novels that will live. 

N the first nineteen months of the war the sav- 

ings banks of France reported withdrawals 
of only 318,000,000 francs, out of deposits of 
4,000,000,000; and most of the withdrawals 
came at the time when the country first felt 
the effects of the war. In 1915 the withdrawals 
were hardly more than the interest on the 
deposits. That is French thrift. 


HE hand organ used to diffuse knowledge 
of the operas and popular songs among 
people who had no other way to hear them. 
But since the phonograph has reached such 
marvelous perfection, the hand organ sounds 
strangely crude. Some day an organ grinder 
of genius will discard his ancient instrument, 
and work a revolution in street music with a 
phonographic machine. 
N Great Britain alien enemies have invest- 
ments in capitalized companies to the 
amount of $160,000,000; in real estate- and 
personal property, more than $357,000,000; 
in banks and bills receivable, not less than 
$71,000,000. The income, consisting of divi- 
dends, rents and interest, is paid into the 
hands of a public trustee who will eventually 
disburse the funds in his keeping to the various 
alien creditors. 


HIS is the time of year that brings its 

reward to the man who is thrifty enough 
to maintain a compost heap, for there is no 
better dressing for the vegetable garden. To 
cart away to the dump all of the dead leaves, 
plant stems and grass that the place produces 
is steadily to rob it. The wise gardener makes 
a heap of them, adds manure and a little lime, 


pay in garden truck. 

HE persons who talk about the unfriendly 

feeling that Japan bears toward the United 
States should consider the expressions of friend- 
ship and gratitude that marked the recent 
Japanese celebration of the sixty-third anni- 
versary of Commodore Perry’s visit. From 
that event modern Japan dates its beginnings. 
The Yokohama Historical Society plans an 
impressive permanent memorial to mark the 
spot where the landing occurred. 

N every Memorial Day since 1898 Ameri- 

can marines have placed the flag of Spain 
above the graves of the Spanish prisoners of 
war who died on an island at the. mouth of the 
Piscataqua River. Last month a Spanish 
steamer took the bedies back to Spain, where 
they will rest in the National Cemetery at 
Cadiz. The ceremony of transferring them 
brought out very strongly the good feeling 
that now prevails between the two countries. 

MASSACHUSETTS medical examiner 

has called the attention of parents to their 
responsibility for accidents to their children 
outside the house. Truant and probation 
officers say that of ten cases of youthful de- 
linquency nine can be traced to lack of pa- 
rental control; the medical examiner finds it 
the same with accidents. Hanging round a 
railway yard and ‘‘cutting behind’’ a passing 
vehicle may be.only what father did when he 








fore the war it had a merchant marine of 
more than three million tons, nine-tenths of 
which was North-Sea tonnage and one-tenth 
Baltic tonnage. All of that nine-tenths has 
perforce lain idle during the last twenty-one 
months. The enemy has seized some of it, a 
good deal is laid up in neutral ports until the 
end of the war, and the rest is shut up in 


| German harbors. None of it ventures to put 
'to sea. The foreign commerce of the empire, 


which, combining imports and exports, had 
a value of more than five billion dollars in 1913, 
does not now amount to one-twentieth of that 
sum. 

That means, in the first place, that the im- 
portation of food has diminished so greatly 
that it may be said to have ceased. That the 
empire has contrived to do without the one 
billion seven hundred million dollars’ worth of 
agricultural products and foodstuffs imported 
in 1913 speaks well for its ingenuity, thrift 
and self-restraint; but there is abundant evi- 
dence in the government regulation of the 
supply, sale, price and consumption of food 
that the loss is important and hard to endure. 
Furthermore, scarcity causes high prices. 

We are told—although it is hard to believe 
—that German men of science have found 
practicable substitutes for copper, rubber and 
other articles that are used in enormous 
quantity in war. The importation of cotton 
has ceased altogether; the government has 
taken all the available stock on hand to make 
guneotton, and the factories have none to 
spin and no yarn to weave. 

Moreover, there is no export trade. Ger- 
many had built up a great traffic in a thousand 
kinds of manufactured goods, and had gained 
an enviable reputation for excellent work. 
To mention hosiery and knit goods, cutlery, 
drugs, gloves and dyestuffs hardly begins to 
suggest the almost endless variety of things 
that Germany was exporting before the war. 
The trade is gone. The goods could not be 
delivered if they were produced, and they 
cannot be produced because the men formerly 
employed in making them are in the army or 
are working for the government. 

It is much too early to speculate on the 
consequences of the vast public debt that Ger- 


-| many, like the other warring nations, is piling 


up. The fact, however, that the people are 
taking the loans and that the government is 
spending the money at home mitigates the evil. 
The system on which Germany is managing 
its finances is not unlike that which the United 
States adopted during the Civil War. Al- 
though our debt in 1865 was huge, we reduced 


it in a few years to manageable proportions. 
wets the pile down occasionally, and gets his | 


It is important to remember that no nation has 
ever been conquered through lack of money or 





| sent to another field of war. 
Dardanelles campaign, in which were engaged 
| great bodies of men from Australia, New Zea- 





the Entente Allies. Itis the latest, and perhaps 
the most noteworthy, of a succession of im- 
portant movements of armies. First, there was 
the transfer without the loss of a life of the 
entire British army into France. Then, a large 
force was brought from India and used to 
reinforce the line in Belgium ; and later, when 
it was found that the climate and other condi- 
tions did not agree with the Indians, they were 
Next came the 


land and other British colonies. They, too, 


_were subsequently moved to other fields of 


action. In connection with the campaigns in 
Europe, Africa and Asia Minor, there was also 
the dispatch from Canada to Europe of two 
hundred thousand men or more. Finally, came 
the gigantic sea trip of the Russians.. 

The empire of the Czar has men in abun- 
dance, but it has hitherto lacked equipment 
and munitions. We are told that it no longer 
lacks them, but military observers are united 
in believing that the war must be won or lost 
on the western front, and the surplus strength 
of Russia ean perhaps be most effectively em- 
ployed in supporting the diminishing reserves 
of France. i 

& 


WINDOW EXHIBITS. 


HERE are few things more interesting 
than shop windows—and their relation 
to the shops behind them. In these days 
of specialization, window dressing has long 


| been an art in itself. All the large department 


stores have men and women trained to it, whose 
exhibits are an epitome of the fashion and 
luxury of the age. 

But in every city and every town there are 
smaller shops that employ no window artist, 
and that therefore reflect the individuality of 
the proprietor far more closely through their 
displays. There are shops by the hundred the 
windows of which are so overcrowded that the 
passer-by receives no clear impression of any- 
thing except confusion. There are old-time, 
conservative shops whose windows are sober 
yet interesting; there are shops that aim at 
the startling, or the curious, or the original ; 
there are shops the windows of which promise 


a variety or quality that the stock inside does 


not have. 

The big stores keep their window promises. 
They understand their business; otherwise 
they would not have become big stores. They 
make customers and keep them by studying 
their trade constantly, never stopping or ‘‘let- 
ting down.’’ The conservative shops that 
carry a good stock, but that take small pains to 
display it in their windows, may keep their old 
customers, but they do not make many new 
ones; the shops that promise more in the win- 
dows than they live up to at the counter are 
doomed to fail sooner or later. Those that 
draw crowds to their windows merely by some 
novelty are sure to discover that they cannot 
hold customers in that way; they must sell 
sterling goods. 

All of which has its analogy in life. What 
do our shop windows—the side of us that the 
passing public sees—proclaim of us? Do they 
show confusion of mind and purpose, lack of 


| training and discipline? Do they advertise a 


charm, a sweetness, a generosity that the home 
life fails to reveal? Does reserve or shyness 
conceal the really beautiful things that only a 
few know are there? Or—and this is the ideal 


through failure of its finances; and we may be | —do the windows reveal a well-trained mind, 
sure that Germany will not be the first to suffer | alert to the great issues of life; a heart and 


that fate. 


* & 


THE RUSSIANS IN FRANCE. 
N« the least remarkable incident of this 


wonderful war has been the arrival in | 


France of an army of Russians to take | 
part in the campaign on the western front. | 


How many they are is known only to the | 
military authorities; but as the men were | 
transferred openly from Marseilles to the north | 


| will that are both strong and disciplined, 


achieving always a fuller and richer life? 
It is worth while to step outside now and 
then and study our own windows. 


* © 


“LES AMIS.” 
O one who is familiar with Quakers is 
astonished that we do not now hear 
them in the market place preaching 


of France, the people had an opportunity to | their doctrine of nonresistance with the Euro- 


see that the force is a large one. 
known by what route they arrived. That 


Nor is it | 


pean war as text. Loud propaganda is not their 


way; they are content to bear witness to their 
they landed at a Mediterranean port does not | 


faith by works. The realm in which to look 


prove that they came through the Suez Canal. | at this time for the ‘‘Friends’”’ is the realm of 


Probably they did not. To have reached | 


France by that route they would have had to 
cross Siberia and embark at Vladivostok. It 
is more likely that they journeyed to the only 
ice-free port of Russia on the White Sea, em- 
barked there, swung out far to the west of the 
British Isles to avoid the ‘‘war zone,’’ and 
at last entered the Mediterranean through the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

Whatever their route may have been, getting 
the men into France is a feat the successful 
accomplishment of which has greatly cheered 





relief work. Without wasting breath on ‘‘I 
told you so,’’ they have put their hands in- 
stantly to the humane tasks that need doing. 
English Friends have their ambulance unit, 
but most of their work is for noncombatants. 
It began immediately after the battle of the 
Marne, as a practical response to the needs of 
the civilian population, part native, part ref- 
ugee, of that region in France over which war 
had flowed and ebbed again with the retreat 


of the German armies. They started in at’ only would be different: the matutinal robin, 





inoculate against typhoid, to provide good 
water, to feed and to clothe refugees, to build 
houses, and to furnish seed and farm imple- 
ments with which the country people, who 
had lost their 1914 crop, might start their little 
farms afresh. 

The work grew swiftly in the hands of 
the workers; all uninvaded Belgium and the 
devastated area of France is now their proy- 
ince. They visit every village, and with the 
assistance of the local authorities discover and 
help every needy family. They maintain 
hospitals, orphanages, schools, and stations to 
provide milk for babies; they carry orphaned 
children away from the fighting zone, rescue 
public, ecclesiastical and private property from 
towns under bombardment, and provide work 
for thousands who would otherwise be un- 
employed. Everywhere they codperate with 
existing governments and organizations; every- 
where they show their characteristic good 
sense by readjusting their work as fast as con- 
ditions change in one spot or another. And, 
looking ahead, they say that the end of the 
war ‘‘is likely to be only the beginning of 
the larger part of our work. ’’ 

One of the best results of their labor is the 
renewal of hope and courage in the hearts of 
the destitute. The poor people of Belgium 
and of France, ignorant of any religious sig- 
nificance in the name of the Friends, accept 
them at their own valuation as les amis. The 
great desire of these friends to humanity is 
that their labors shall be a worthy sign of 
their ‘‘deep-seated faith in the power of love 
to help and to heal.’’ In the light of recent 
events, persons who have regarded them as 
impractical idealists can hardly hold to that 


~_. a ie 


SAVING THE DAYLIGHT. 


EVEN years ago the English House of 
S Commons considered, and even ordered 

to a second reading, a bill that would 
have set all the clocks in the United Kingdom 
one hour ahead in the spring and moved them 
all back an hour in the fall. The purpose 
was, of course, to bring about a more economi- 
cal adjustment of working hours, but British 
conservatism failed to take the matter seriously. 
People looked upon the proposed change as 
the man did who was advised to keep his alarm 
clock ten minutes fast, and who answered, ‘‘It 
wouldn’t do any good; I am too intelligent to 
be fooled that way.’? They failed to consider 
what the man saw clearly enough: that clock 
time is a purely arbitrary matter, established 
by common consent; an individual, to get any 
benefit from setting his watch ahead, must 
fool himself, but when the whole community 
makes the change it becomes quite a different 
matter. 

The ‘‘ daylight saving bill’’ failed to be 
adopted in England, but in Germany and Aus- 
tria the plan went into effect last month, and 
in the great Canadian northwest provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta it came 
into use about the same time; in Germany 
because efficiency is all that counts there, and 
in Canada because the people have not yet 
become afflicted with the mental rigidity of 
the mother country. 

The advantages of the plan are many and 
obvious. During six months of the year the 
sun rises from one hour to three hours before 
most people other than farmers, milkmen and 
marketmen are out of bed. To sleep in day- 
light is to waste time, and to make up for it 
at the other end of the day by using artificial 
light is to waste money. Although the indi- 
vidual daily waste is small, the aggregate an- 
nual waste in the United States is estimated to 
be more than two hundred million dollars, and 
in England ten million dollars—a difference due 
in part to different ways of reckoning. But 
the money waste is not the most serious disad- 
vantage of the present system. It reduces the 
time we might spend in open-air recreation, 
at the very period of the year when being 
outdoors is most delightful; it pushes social 
gatherings into the part of the night that be- 
longs to sleep, and, in England at least, adds 
patronage to the public houses. 

Most of the objections to making the change 
are imaginary. Business hours would remain 
the same; railways would not need to alter a 
single time-table or to modify a single train 
schedule; schools would open and close as 
now. The whole working day would merely 
be shifted a little to centre it with the sun. 
Our relations to the clock would be exactly 
the same as they are now. We should get up 
at the same hour and go to bed at the usual 
time; nor should we need to modify any of the 
habits that make the routine of life. This 


once to care for sick and wounded civilians, to | instead of breaking rudely into our morning 
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nap, would be our breakfast orchestra; and at 
the end of the day good old Father Time 
would reach down into the capacious pocket 
in his toga, smilingly bestow on each of us a 
shining golden hour, as big and resplendent 
as a setting sun, and bid us spend it at the 
recreation counter. : 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On May ist, the House of 

Representatives voted two hundred and 
thirteen to one hundred and sixty-five to strike 
out of the Philippines bill the section that 
promised independence to the islands in four 
years. It then passed, as a substitute for the 
entire bill, a measure prepared by the insular 
affairs committee, which gives a somewhat 
greater measure of self-government to the 
islands and promises eventual independence, 
but without fixing any date.——The confer- 
ence committee on the army bill agreed to 
report a standing army. of 180,000, with pro- 
vision for expansion to 220,000 in case of war. 

& 


HE IRISH REVOLT.—The week saw 

the suppression of the revolt in Ireland. 
It was the work of the Sinn Fein Society, a 
secret organization that is pledged to work for 
the complete independence of Ireland in gov- 
ernment, industry and language. The uprising 
began in Dublin on the day following Easter. 
Several thousand armed men appeared sud- 
denly in the streets, occupied St. Stephen’s 
Green, seized the post office, the College of 
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THE DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 


Surgeons and other buildings in the heart of the 
city, and held them for several days against 
the British troops under Sir John Maxwell. 
The regulars were soon largely reinforced, 
however, and gunboats in the river Liffey 
shelled the buildings that the rebels occupied, 
and incidentally destroyed the Nelson Pillar in 
Sackville Street. Food and ammunition run- 
ning short and the people at large, both in 
city and country, remaining perfectly quiet, 
the leaders of the movement soon saw the 
futility of carrying on the struggle, and sur- 
rendered on April 30th. P. H. Pearse, who 
was to have been the president of the Irish 
republic, James Connolly, the commander of 
the rebel forces, and two other leaders were 
shot. More than a thousand of the rank and 
file are in prison. It is not known precisely 
what was the loss of life during the course of 
the uprising, but it is believed to have been 
several hundred. About nine million dollars’ 
damage was done to the buildings of the city 
by the shells and by fires that started here and 
there in the area where fighting was going on. 
There was little uneasiness in the country out- 
side of Dublin; the few parties of Sinn Feiners 
that appeared in the south and west were easily 
dispersed. —In Parliament, both Nationalists 
and Unionists expressed the loyalty to the gov- 
ernment of the parties they represented. ——A 
great deal of criticism was naturally directed 
at the British government for failing to foresee 
and prevent the uprising, and Mr. Birrell, the 
Secretary for Ireland, resigned his office on 
May 34. 
® 

UBMARINE WARFARE.— During the 

week the Kaiser consulted frequently with 
his advisers concerning a reply to the latest 
American note, and it was reported that Am- 
bassador Gerard had been summoned to confer 
with him at general headquarters. 

& 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.— 
The United States government decided not 
to return the papers seized in the office of Wolf 
von Igel, Captain von Papen’s former secre- 





tary, unless Ambassador von Bernstorff would 
identify them as properly belonging to the | 
German embassy. The ambassador has made | 
no attempt to identify any of the papers, and 
is not expected to do so.—On April 28th, the 
Federal grand jury in New York returned | 
indictments against Becker, Bode, Karbade, 
Parades, Praedel, Schmidt, Von Kleist, Wol- 
pert and Doctor Scheele, who are charged with 
plotting to blow up vessels leaving New York 
for ports in the Allied countries. 
& 
EXICO.—General Obregon, the Mexican 
minister of war, General Scott, the United 


in conference at Juarez, across the river from 








El Paso, on April 29th. General Obregon 


urged the immediate withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican punitive expedition, but the United States 
officers, acting under instruction from Wash- 
ington, were unwilling to agree until Villa 
had been captured and brigandage definitely 
crushed in northern Mexico. When this record 
closed, the negotiations were still in progress. 
—Colonel Dodd’s column returned to Minaca, 
after chasing and dispersing a band of brigands 
among the Sierra Madre Mountains. —-Major 
Howze, who has been in special pursuit of 
Villa, reported that he was in the mountains 
of southern Chihuahua and moving in the 
direction of Durango. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From April 27th to May 3d.) 

The event of the week was the surrender of 
the British garrison at Kut el Amara on April 
29th. General Townshend’s force had been 
besieged there for one hundred and forty-three 
days, and every effort on the part of General 
Lake’s expedition to reach and relieve it was 
foiled by the stubborn defense of the Turks and 
the difficult character of the flooded country 
along the Tigris. A few days before the sur- 
render, a relief ship that was sent up the river 
grounded about four miles below Kut. That 
put an end to the last hope of the garrison, 
which was without food or supplies. London 
reported about nine thousand men in the gar- 
rison, partly British and partly Indian troops. 
The Turks counted thirteen thousand. 

The fall of Kut was received with much 


| enthusiasm at Constantinople and Berlin, and 


with deep regret in London. The loss of the 
garrison itself is not a military disaster of 
the first magnitude, but it indicates that the 
British cannot be depended on to force their 
way north in order to codperate with the 
Russians, and it strikes a further blow at 
British prestige in the East. General Lake’s 
army will probably remain on the defensive, 
in order to retain control of the Kurna oil 
fields and the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Petrograd reported a Russian advance near 
Diarbekr, in Armenia, and Constantinople 
announced that a Turkish submarine had sunk 
several Russian ships in the Black Sea. 

There has been fighting in the neighborhood 
of the Suez Canal. A considerable Turkish 


| force attacked the British advance post at 
| Quatia, and drove it in with heavy loss. Lon- 


don, however, declared that the Turks were 
cleared out of Quatia by an air attack. 

There was at least one general assault on 
the French lines at Verdun during the week, 
but it was repulsed, and Paris reported fresh 
gains by a counter-attack. There is every 
reason to believe that the great battle is now 
virtually over; the French airmen insist that 
they have seen the big German guns being 
removed from their bases and taken away to 
another front. It is generally believed that 
the Germans will soon launch a powerful 
assault against the British front between Ypres 
and -Arras, with Calais or Boulogne as the 
objective. On May 2d the Germans attacked 
the Belgian lines near Dixmude, and began 
an offensive in the Argonne Forest. 

Petrograd also expects a German offensive 
against the Russian lines from Riga to Dvinsk, 
and is preparing to meet it. On April 29th, 
Berlin reported that a forward movement had 
begun in the Lake Narocz region, where the 
Russians themselves began an offensive six 
weeks ago, and that it had resulted in a gain 
of ground and five thousand prisoners. 

Indecisive fighting occurred on the Italian 
front, and skirmishes were reported from the 
Greek frontier beyond Saloniki. Berlin heard 
that the Greek government had flatly refused 
the Entente powers permission to move the 
Serbian soldiers from Corfu to Saloniki by 
way of the Greek railways. 


Several small merchant vessels, mostly neu- | 


tral, were blown up, but it was not clear that 
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PARIS OMNIBUSES AT THE FRONT. 


submarines were responsible. The British 
steamer Industry was torpedoed one hundred 
and twenty miles from land. 

Reports reached Amsterdam and Geneva of 
riots in German cities on May Day. Doctor 


Liebknecht was arrested in Berlin for taking | 


part in a Socialist demonstration. 


On May 34, the British government intro- | 


duced into Parliament a bill for immediate 
general conscription. a 
The British battleship Russell was sunk in 
the Mediterranean, probably by a mine. One 
hundred and twenty-four were lost. Berlin 


| reported that German naval forces had sunk a 
States chief of staff, and General Funston met | 


British ‘‘guard vessel’? on the Dogger Bank 
and London declared that a German su! - 
rine had been sunk. 
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animating food. 


durance, vigor, force. 





We have made a luxury 
dish of oats—a dish that is 
always delightful. 

We do it by discarding 
all the puny oats—by using 
queen grains only. We get 
but 10 pounds from a bushel. 

But these big, plump 
grains monopolize the fla- 


they must be fed by food. 


One is never unattractive 
who lives life to the full. 


That’s one great reason for 
Quaker Oats in plenty. It is 


It’s a mine of stamina, en- 


To “feel your 
oats” means joy, success and charm. 


What’s Beauty? 


It’s Nine-Tenths Vivacity 
It’s Bubbling Spirits, Snap and Glow 
It is Often Oat-Fed Vim 


The very soy of life 
—the love of beauty— 
urges Quaker Oats. 


Not placid beauty. 
That’s a gift, and little 
to be envied. 


The charm lies in 
life and sparkle. It lies 
in bounding energy. 


It comes from fires 


And 


kept burning. 





Oats are not for young folks only. 
At fifty they are more important 
than at ten. 


It’s a vast mistake, at any age, to 
neglect the morning oat dish. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Dish 


vor. And they make large, 
luscious flakes. From all the 
world over, true lovers of 
oats send to us to get them. 


Every package branded 
Quaker Oats contains this 
extra quality. Yet it costs 
the usual price. You owe 
it to yourself to get it. 


10c and 25c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 





Made to Order 
One for You 


This aluminum double cooker is made 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 
ideal way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 24 quarts. 
Retail value, $2.50. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of 





Quaker Cooker 


Pure Aluminum 
234 Qts. 
Retail Value 

; $2.50 


the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send $1 with 
them and this Cooker will be sent by 
parcel post. This offer applies to the 
United States and Canada. (1287) 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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THE LAST VOYAGE 
@y Nancy Byrd Turner 


OME silver night this barque, my soul, 
Will spread a sudden sail, 
When the worn anchor gives at last 
And the old moorings fail ; 


Without a word, without a cry, 
Wide-winged, elate and free, 

No doubt or fear for freight, or pain, 
Will put to open sea. 


I shall not mind me if my prow 
Be pointed north or south 

So there are wild winds on my brow 
And salt spray on my mouth. 


I shall not reckon how the miles 
Go flinging down my wake 

If, brittle on my questing prow, 
The pungent brine shall break. 


So shall I sail and sail and sail, 
Till, in the whistling foam, 

The sea’s God and my soul’s shall say, 
Good mariner, put home! 


Then, through the gate of some gold dawn, 
Strong helmed and straightly driven, 

My ship shall make that ancient port, 
The happiness of heaven! 


& 


RAW MATERIAL — FINISHED 
PRODUCT. 


ERE is the raw material at this end of 
the mill,” said the superintendent of the 
sugar plantation to the visitors he was 
showing over the place. 

Great masses of sugar cane poured 
down a chute and fell between heavy 
rollers. The cane was dirty and coarse, and the 
stream of brown fluid that flowed from it into 
the vats was muddy and full of impurities. 

The visitors went on through the mill, and the 
superintendent explained, one after another, the 
processes that go to the making of sugar. At last 
they stood at the other end of the building and 
the superintendent took a handful of pure white 
sugar out of a sack; as he let it trickle through 
his fingers, he said: 

“This is our finished product. It is worth in the 
market ten times more than the raw material.” 

One of the visitors that day was the superin- 
tendent’s minister. When he reached home he 
looked at a list of subseribers to the church 
expenses. The superintendent was marked as 
giving twenty-five cents a week. 

Then the minister turned to his list of church 
members and found this record: 

‘John —— entered school here right off a farm, 
awkward, rough, unpromising. Came to me and 
asked to be baptized. Said he wanted to begin 
the Christian life. His parents were not Christians 
and gave him no encouragement. 

“Baptized him and received him into member- 
ship. Found he was working his way through 
college, and gave him a permanent place round 
the house doing my chores. 

“The first year he asked for a place as teacher 
of a class of boys in the Sunday school. When he 
graduated, every one of those boys was a church 
member through his influence. The third year he 
was president of the young people’s society in the 
chureh and captain of the college football team. 

“Immediately after graduating he was appointed 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. work among the high- 
school boys of the state. .Three years later he 
was sent out to China. He is now Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in an important province. He is touch- 
ing the lives of thousands of native students, 
English officials and merchants, shaping the future 
of a great republic and transforming a whole dis- 
trict by his Christian example.” 

The minister took that outline to the sugar-mill 
superintendent. 

“The church is like your mill,” he said. “It 
takes the raw material and turns out the finished 
product. How much do you think it is worth?” 

The minister said nothing about the superin- 
tendent’s church pledge. But before Sunday he 
received this note from him: 

“To the Church. 

“For turning the raw material of John — into 
finished product for Christian service, increase my 
ehurch pledge to $2.50 a week. 

[Signed] ‘“R. C. B., Superintendent.” 

How much is your church worth? Measure it 
by the finished product of the centuries. 


= 


@ 
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ON RUGGLES’S RECOMMENDATION. 


S Wade Burton passed out of the office 

building into the street he could hardly 

realize that he was leaving the place 

for good. Entering the office of the 

State Realty Company when he left 

made himself, as he thought, almost indispensable 

to Mr. Wellman, the manager. And now he was 
—discharged! 

Mr. Wellman had criticized the way in which 
Wade had handled a certain matter. Wade had 
defended his action; then came impatience on 
Mr. Wellman’s part and a hasty retort on Wade’s; 
then abrupt dismissal. Wade must begin hunting 
for another job. 

He was opposite the office of H. J. Ruggles & 














ness rivals. The chance of obtaining employment 
there might be small, but such as it was Wade 
determined to take it; and in a few minutes he 
was in the presence of Mr. Ruggles. 








| beyond recognition. Calmly we parried or thrust 


| time, as we approached so close that fragments 


the high school, he had in three years | 


“So you have left the State Realty Company and | 


would like a place with us?” said Mr. Ruggles. 
“Have you a recommendation from Wellman?” 

“No, sir,” replied Wade. “I was suddenly dis- 
charged. It wasn’t for anything reflecting on my 
honesty or my efficiency, though. 
thing I said to Mr. Wellman when he —” 
Wade hesitated. 

“Was making himself disagreeable?” suggested 
Mr. Ruggles. ‘See here, Mr. Burton,” he con- 
tinued, smiling encouragingly, “between you. and 
me, just what do you think of Wellman?” 

Wade hesitated only a moment. “He’s all right 
as far as I know,” he replied. ‘Keen for business, 
but perfectly square.” 

“Hard to get along with, eh?” said Mr. Ruggles. 

“Not especially so,” answered Wade slowly. 
“Not if you take him right.” 

“Well, he was to blame this last time, wasn’t 
he?” asked Mr. Ruggles a little impatiently. 

Until that minute that was what Wade had 
thought. But now he considered a little, and then 


Here 


It was some- | 


Company, Mr. Wellman’s most formidable busi- | nets, others clubbed their rifles. 


said, ‘‘Not so much as I was, I guess. He had 
been bothered and fretted. I ought to have made 
allowances and kept my temper.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Ruggles. “You don’t need to 
tell me anything about old Wellman. I know him 
through and through. I suppose,” he went on 
thoughtfully, ‘that it might be an advantage to 
have a man in my office who knew something of 
the State Realty Company’s affairs. No doubt,” 
with a sidelong glance at Wade, “you know some 
things that would interest me.” 

This time Wade did not hesitate. ‘Nothing that 
I could talk about,” he said firmly. “If I should 
come into your office, Mr. Ruggles, I should make 
your interests mine. But I couldn’t tell you 
about matters that I have learned in confidence 
elsewhere.” 

“Oh, of course not; I shouldn’t want you to,” 
said Mr. Ruggles, turning to his desk. “Well, if 1 
should want you later I will let you know; but at 
present, I believe, I have nothing to offer.” 

There still remained one little item of business 
connected with the State Realty Company for 
Wade to attend to. That was the drawing of the 
salary still due him, and the next day he went to 
the office for that purpose. As Wade entered, the 
cashier glanced up from his desk. “Boss wanted 
to speak with you when you came in,” he said. 

So Wade was presently a caller in the same 
private office from which he had been so summarily 
ejected the day before. 

“Ah, Mr. Burton, I believe,” said the manager, 
as if addressing a stranger. “I am told that you 
are open to engagement.” Wade with a smile 
acknowledged that such was the case. “Well, 
there is a vacancy in this office. I want a man for | 
it who, besides having some get up and get to him, | 
is honest and loyal. Then, I’m tired and nervous 
sometimes. Occasionally I get mad. I want a | 
man who can keep his head when I lose mine. | 
Are you up to those requirements, Mr. Burton?” | 

“I think I would be—in the future,” said Wade. | 

“Well, it’s the future we’re considering, not the | 
past. By the way,” he said abruptly, “you applied | 
to Ruggles for a job, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, I did!” said Wade, greatly astonished. | 

“Didn’t make much headway with him, did you? | 
Wouldn’t give your last employer a bad character, | 
owned up that you had a temper, and didn’t seem | 
to know much about the business—about my busi- | 
ness, that is. Ruggles was telling me about it lasf 
night at the club. Odd sort of a chap—Ruggles; | 
always drawing people out to see what they are 
made of. But a mighty decent fellow, too. Rug- | 
gles and I are great friends after business hours. | 
He had no place for you himself, but he seemed | 





| to think that you would suit me; and if you are | 


willing, I shall be glad to engage you on Ruggles’s 
recommendation.” 
® © 


FOLLOWING THE FIRE CURTAIN. 


N anarticle in the Atlantic Monthly, “A Soldier 
I of the Legion,” Sergeant Morlae describes the 
French attack on the German trenches during 
the drive in Champagne last September. It gives 
an exceedingly vivid idea of the tremendous artil- 
lery fire—the “drum fire” of the Germans, the 
“fire curtain” of the French—that precedes all 
the infantry assaults made in this war. 

As we marched forward toward the enemy’s 
wire the fire curtain in front outlined the whole 
length of the German line with wonderful neatness 
and accuracy. Above, all was blackness, but at 
its lower edge the curtain was fringed with red 
and green flames, marking the explosion of the 
shells directly over the ditch and parapet in front 
of us. Out of the blackness fell a trickling rain of 
pieces of metal, lumps of earth, rifles and car- 
tridges. Now we seemed very close to the wall of 
shells streaming from our own guns, curving just 
above us, and dropping into the trenches in front. 
Across the wall of our own fire poured shell after 
shell from the enemy, tearing through our ranks. 
From overhead the shrapnel seemed to come down 
in sheets, and from behind the stinking, blinding 
curtain of smoke and flame came volleys of steel- 
jacketed bullets, their whine unheard. 

I think we moved forward simply from habit. 
Here and there men dropped, and the ranks closed 
automatically. Suddenly our own fire curtain 
lifted. In a moment it had ceased to bar our way, 
and jumped like a living thing to the next line of 
the enemy. We could see the trenches in front 
of us now, quite clear of fire, but flattened almost 


with the bayonet at those who barred our way. 
Without a backward glance we leaped the ditch 
and went on straight forward toward the next 
trench, marked in glowing outline by our fire. 
Everyone was gazing ahead, trying to pierce the 
awful curtain that cut us off from all sight of 
the enemy. Always the black pall, smoking and 
burning, appeared ahead,—just ahead of us,— 
hiding everything we wanted to see. 

The drama was played again and again. Each 


of our own shells occasionally struck a leading 
file, the curtain lifted as if by magic, jumped 
the intervening metres, and descended upon the 
enemy’s trench farther on. The ranges were per- | 
fect. We followed blindly—sometimes at a walk, | 
sometimes at a dogtrot, and when close to our | 
goal, on the dead run. You could not hear a} 
word in that pandemonium. All commands were | 
given by example or by gesture. Three times on | 
our way to the second trench the captain lay | 
down, and we after him. Then three short, quick | 
rushes and a final dash as the curtain of shells 

lifted and dropped farther away. Then there was 

a hand-to-hand struggle; some used their bayo- | 
A minute or two 
and the trench was ours. The earthen fortress, 
so strong that the Germans had boasted that it 
could be held by a janitor and two washerwomen, | 
was in the hands of the Legion. 
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& | 
THE FLAG OVER LAFAYETTE’S | 


TOMB. | 

“ OW many Americans,” asks a correspond- | 

ent of the New York Sun, “know of the | 

half-forgotten cemetery in Paris where | 

Lafayette is buried? How many know that the | 

United States sent earth to be mingled with the | 
soil of France when it received his coffin?” 

Every Fourth of July the Sons of the American 
Revolution renew the United States flag that flies | 
over the tomb. The tomb is in the convent | 
garden of the nuns of Perpetual Adoration—the | 
same garden that gave refuge to Jean Valjean, in 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Misérables.” The cemetery 
is surrounded by walls and contains two rows | 
of tombs that belong to distinguished families. | 
Among them is that of the De Noailles,—the family | 
of Madame de Lafayette,—some members of which 





| 
, Were guillotined during the Reign of Terror. | 


Madame de Lafayette desired to repose near 
them, and that wish of hers decided the burial 
place of her husband. pe 

During all these years the nuns have watched 
and prayed over these graves. They, in turn, 
have protected the nuns, for, when the edict went 
forth that expelled the religious communities from 
France, the nuns of Perpetual Adoration—particu- 
larly useless from the point of view of the French 
government—were permitted to remain and keep 
their vigil over the graves of the martyrs of 
“liberty, equality and fraternity.” Some say that 
the French government was influenced in its action 
by the flag that floats over Lafayette’s grave—the 
Stars and Stripes. 
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THE CONCRETE PILE. 


ILL NYE once said that the Platte River 
B would be a pretty respectable stream if it 

could be turned up on edge; as it flows 
through eastern Nebraska, it is a sluggish, muddy 
stream about a mile wide and from a half-inch to 
two feet deep. A man can walk across it almost 
anywhere without danger of drowning. But be- 
neath those few inches of water there are almost 
bottomless beds of sand. 

In the spring, when the ice breaks up, the Platte 
goes on a rampage. Ice gorges form at the rail- 
way bridges, the tumbling water digs the sand out 
from beneath the piling, and the bridge either 





A PILE THIRTEEN FEET DOWN. 


swings free in the stream, held together by bolts 
and rails, or breaks and sinks ingloriously into 
the water. 

That went on for years. Several years ago 
every important bridge in the eastern section went 
out one spring, and United States transcontinental 
mails, important freight business and impatient 
passenger traffic were tied up tight. 

The trouble was that the sand is so deep that a 
pile would splinter before it could be driven down 
to the bed rock below. The workmen might drive 
the piles so far into the sand that they seemed 
to be rooted forever, but one of those big spring 
floods would pluck all the sand out from under 
them. 

One day, Mr. Bignell, the superintendent of the 
Lincoln division of the Burlington Railway, had 
an idea—an idea that has worked. He built along 
cement pile. Through the centre of it ran a large 
pipe, with vents through the sides, opening up- 
ward, throughout its entire length. The main 
pipe in the centre was also open at the bottom of 
the pile. 

This pile he hung, point downward, over the river 
from a big crane. Then he attached a hose to the 
open end of the tube at the upper end of the pile, 
and forced water through the tube and out at its 
many outlets at high pressure. 

The crane let the pile drop slowly as it ate its 
way down through the sand until it reached bed 
rock. The stream of water was turned off, and 
“all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” 
could not have pulled that pile out. If the stream 
was turned on again, the pile came out readily. 

You can see that the stream of water issuing at 
high pressure at the point of the pile forced the 
sand out of the way, and that the side streams, 
deflected upward, forced the sand to the surface, 
and kept a semifiuid jacket of sand and water 
always about the pile, through which it could move 


| readily. Bridges built on the concrete piles do not 


easily give way. 
* & 


CURING A BACKBITER. 


99 HERE goes as mean a man as ever walked,” 
remarked Giles Bigelow as he glanced out 
of the window of the little shop. 

Andrew Pike, the shoemaker, was not curious 
enough to look up from his work; but he did stare 
in astonishment when old Moses Rice, whose 
meekness was proverbial, rebuked the speaker. 

“Giles,” the old gentleman began, “I don’t sup- 
pose you’ve got athing against Deacon Tarbox. 
It’s just your way of flinging out about folks, no 
matter who they be.” 

“T guess I know Deacon Tarbox as well as you 
do!” muttered Giles. 

‘‘Well, then you know as likely a man as we’ve 
got amongst us; upright in his dealings and liberal 
according to his means. You are like a mischie- 
vous boy hiding behind a fence with a dirty snow- 


ball in his hand: first man that goes by is bound to | 


have it thrown after him. 

“You are getting to be a regular backbiter, 
Giles,” Uncle Moses went on, in a voice tremulous 
with earnestness. “If you must talk about folks, 


why can’t you try to think of something to say in | 


their favor? It would be just as easy; and it 
would leave a better taste in your mouth.” 

Giles Bigelow had been so completely taken by 
surprise that he was not ready with his defense 
until after the door had closed behind Uncle Moses. 
Then he began with some heat: 

“I’m not a backbiter. A backbiter says things 
behind your back that he wouldn’t dare to say to 
your face. I speak my mind as I see fit, but I 








never say a word about a man that I wouldn’t be 
perfectly willing to have him hear.” 

Giles took his departure, much offended, and 
Webster Haines was left as the only remaining 
visitor at the shop. 

“Well,” said Webster, as he slid into a still 
easier position in his chair, “Uncle Moses spoke 
quite a piece, for him. But it didn’t make a par- 
ticle of impression. I’d like to see some one give 
Giles a lesson that he would remember. Look 
here, Andrew, you heard Giles say that he never 
says anything about a man that he wouldn’t be 
willing to have him hear. Now Josh Flood and 
George Glover and Sam Nowell and I are coming 
here to-night to play checkers. 

“ll get them to come early, and we’ll crowd 
into this little cubby-hole that you’ve got curtained 
off here, and be there when Giles comes for his 
boots. You give him a chance to air his honest 
opinion of us four. Just mention our names, inci- 
dentally, and he’ll do the rest. Then when he has 
finished we’ll step forth and have our innings.” 

“Won't it be taking an unfair advantage of 
Giles?” asked the shoemaker a little doubtfully. 

“Didn’t he say he was perfectly willing to have 
anyone that he was talking about hear him?” 

“All right,” said Andrew. ‘Only you mustn’t 
get mad at what Giles says. Listeners seldom 
hear good of themselves, you know.” 

Webster Haines had no difficulty in interesting 
his friends, and the four were hidden behind the 
dingy curtain in the shop when Giles Bigelow 
came in that evening. 

“Almost finished, Giles,” said the shoemaker 
briskly. “Sit down a minute. Plenty of room 
to-night, for a wonder. Josh Flood was here a 
few minutes ago, though,” he added casually. 

“Josh Flood,” said Giles, as he sank into a chair, 
“is a clever, well-meaning chap, when all is said 
and done. He wouldn’t harm a mosquiter.” 

Andrew waited for further comment; none being 
forthcoming, he said, “George Glover is generally 
round where Josh is.’’ 

“George Glover is about as strong a man in his 
arms as I know of,” said Giles. ‘I don’t see why 
he couldn’t do considerable of a day’s work if he 
should take a notion to.” 

Again Andrew waited. “I was sort of expecting 
Sam Nowell in to-night,” he said, at length. 

“Sam Nowell is as good a judge of a hoss as 
there is in town, according to my way of thinking,” 
remarked Giles, and with that he stopped. 

By this time the shoemaker was having some 
difficulty in controlling his countenance, but he 
persevered. “Seen anything of Web Haines since 
he was in here this afternoon?” he asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Giles. There was 
an appreciable pause before he cleared his throat 
and continued, “Web Haines’s wife is as smart as 
they make ’em. How he ever brought it about, | 
don’t know, but it speaks well for Web that he 
had gimp enough to get her to have him.” 

“There, your boots are done, Giles,” said An- 
drew. “It will beadollar. I must get to work on 
Uncle Moses’ job.” 

Giles’s face brightened. “Now, there’s a man 
for ye—Moses Rice! Goes right along, minding 
his own business, and scarce ever says a word, but 
when he does speak he’s worth listening to. You 
heard what he said to me this afternoon. Well, 
I’ve been chewing it over and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that he was right. I’m going to try to 
say a good word for every namable person that 
is mentioned in my presence, but I must say that 
I don’t see how I could have had a much harder 
test than those names that you happened to men- 
tion just now. Except, of course, Moses Rice; 
he’s the salt of the earth. I snum, when you spoke 
of Web Haines, I thought for a minute I was 
stumped! But I did it, and it all goes to show 
what a man can accomplish when he sets out. A 
dollar, did you say? I was in hopes you’d make 
it ninety cents.” 

When Giles had gone, the listeners emerged 
from their cramped quarters. 

“Giles didn’t need your treatment, after all,” 
said the shoemaker dryly. “Uncle Moses did all 
that was necessary.” 

*‘Well, I don’t know,” replied Webster Haines, 
with a wry smile. “It kinder looked to me as if 
Giles wasn’t more than half cured.” 


® © 


TESTING A BULLET -PROOF COAT. 


A PERSONAL friend of mine, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, had 
an amazing experience with bullet-proof 

armor. When he was in Paris at the beginning of 

the war, a fluent French inventor persuaded him 
to give him an opportunity to demonstrate in 

England a thin chain-armor shirt, which he said 

would resist any bullet or bayonet. A sample 

shirt had been hung up and fired at with satisfac- 
tory results, but it was with some skepticism that 
my friend attended the official demonstration. 
However, to oblige the inventor, he put on one of 
the shirts to show its comfort and flexibility. It 
was then that the inventor achieved a dramatic 
effect, for he whipped out an automatic pistol and 
blazed away straight at my friend’s chest. Fortu- 
nately the armor proved successful. Before he 

had recovered enough breath even to protest, a 

War Office official grasped him warmly by the 

hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “‘you are a brave man!” 
My friend disappeared with becoming modesty. 


*® 


IMPORTANT, LOUIS. 


ITTLE Louis was a smart boy and very anxious 
to forge ahead in the world. He got a job in 
the local bank. A wealthy uncle met him 

in the street one morning and said, ‘Well, Louis, 
how are you getting on in business? I s’pose 
the first thing we know you will be president of 
the bank ?” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied the boy, “‘I’m getting along 
fine. I’m draft clerk already.” 

““What!”? exclaimed the uncle. -‘Draft clerk? 
Why, that’s very surprising, but very good.” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied the lad, “I open and shut 
the windows according to order, and close the 
doors when people leave them open!” 


® © 


CATS—UP. 


s¢ ARAH,” said her mistress during the dinner 
hour, “will you go down to the basement 
and get the catsup?” 

Sarah departed, and a few minutes later the 
family heard a great. shooing and scampering of 
feet. Shortly after Sarah came breathlessly into 
the dining room and said to her astonished mis- 
tress, “They’re up, mum.” 

“What are up?” 

“The cats, mum.” 
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A MAY MORNING. 
BY OLIVETTE MORRIS. 


Ho, for the sunny hilltop! 
Will you come with me? 
For oh, it is the Maytime, 
And that is always playtime 
When hearts are young and free. 


Balloons we'll set a-flying 
Along the windy crest; 
See! all of them are bright ones, 
And all of them are light ones, 
And the wind will do the rest. 


Then high they drift, and higher, 
Until they point the way; 

And so we follow after, 

With jolly songs and laughter 
That fit the merry May. 
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FRANCIE’S QUEER RIDE. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


ae OU may take Francie up on Steep 

Y Hill with you,’’ mother said, ‘‘but 

you mustn’t forget her in your play, 

Elsa. She is very little and I count on you 
to care for her.’’ 

Elsa blushed. She remembered, and she 
knew that mother remembered, many times 
when Francie had been forgotten. She took 
hold of the little, eager hand. ‘‘I’ll keep 
her in my mind every single minute, this 
time,’’ she promised. 

So off to Steep Hill they went, Elsa in 
a big hurry because great plans were 
afoot, Francie running to keep up with her 
sister’s quick walk. Francie was a part 
of the plan, but she did not know it; she 
knew only that it was lovely to be going up 
on the hill with Elsa and Sally and Rob. 
She made up her small mind that she 
would try to be as much like a big girl as 


TFFtE RCFE Eee IN SS PAGE 


BALLOONS WE'LL SET A-FLYING ALONG THE WINDY CREST. 


possible, so that they would always let her go. | bend it nearly to the ground. ‘Here, Elsa,’’ | 


At the top of the hill Rob and Sally were | 
‘*The horses are ready,’’ Rob cried, 
He led the 
way to a little clump of trees at the very top 
‘*Yes, the horses are still stand- 
‘*Elsa, here’s yours, and there 


waiting. 
‘tand I see you have the colt!’’ 


of the hill. 
ing,’’ he said. 
are mine and Sally’s.’’ 


He pointed as he spoke, and Francie looked 
hard. She could see a few slim little trees, | 
but no horses and no colt, and her eyes grew | 


big with wonder. 


They grew still bigger when she saw Rob | 
catch a sapling by one of its branches and | Rob said. 


ORAWN BY H. |. SHUMWAY 


|he said, ‘‘I’ll help you on.’ 
| seat on the bent-down end of the little tree and | 
| caught hold of two little branches, to use as 
reins. Then Rob let go and the tree sprang 
high. Elsa bent forward and came down, then 
rose again, shouting and laughing. 


were doing the same thing on other trees. 
Then Francie knew what they meant. 
‘*My horse!l’’ she cried. 


The riders looked down. 





Every night when it grows late, 

nd the moon is in the sky, 
Towser sits outside the gate 
And emits a mournful cry. 





TOWSER AND THE MOONMAN. 
BY JOHN MORRISON. 








Some would say he was in pain; 
Some would say that he was sad; 

But the neighbors groan, “ Again! 
Oh, that dog will drive us mad!” 


Towser lifts his nose and howls 
Toward the moonman, far and dim; 
But the moonman only scowls, 
For no dog can frighten him. 


And he stares old Towser through, 
Much as if he meant to say, 
“What a foolish thing to do, 


When you might have slept till day!” 











Elsa took her | 


It was 
In a moment more, Sally and Rob 


‘*Where is my 


‘*Oh, we forgot !’’ 
‘*Francie is the colt, you know. 
Run round, colt, and kick up and 
jump.’’ Then they went on riding 
like the wind. 

Francie did not want to be a 
colt. A big lump rose in her 
throat. ‘‘But I must not ery,’”’ 





she thought, and began to run 
round among the saplings. She 


did not know exactly how a colt | 


ought to act, and by and by she | 


stopped and held up her hands. 

‘*‘Why, the poor little thing!’’ 
said Sally. ‘‘Elsa, you have the 
willingest horse; take her up be- 
hind you.’’ 

So in a minute more Elsa had 
stopped her fiery horse and was 
holding its head while Francie 
scrambled on. The horse reared a 
good deal, but Francie had got well 
into the saddle, all smiles, and was 
holding tight, when suddenly Elsa 
spied a four-leaf clover. 

‘That makes five this week !’’ 
she cried, and made a sudden 
reach for it that caused her to 
drop the reins. The sapling horse 
reared again, higher and more 
swiftly than anyone had ever 
seen him rear before, and he did 
not come down. Francie gave a 
little shriek, for she found herself 
way up in the air, clinging to the 
slender tree with all her might. 


A STORY OF AFTER SCHOOL. | 
BY JAMES W. FOLEY. 


O mother, can’t I have some cake? 
Can't Johnnie have ‘some pie? 

Can't we come in—just us—and take 
An apple by and by, 

If we both wipe our feet off clean 
The way you told us to? 

And if we run across Bill Green 
Can't Billy have one, too? 


O mother, have you seen my hat, 





The one I wear to play? 

And, say, ma, where'd | put my bat 
And ball the other day? 

Can't Johnnie wear my other shoes 
Till his owa pair gets dry? 

Do you care, mother, if we use 
Your old broom by and by? 


We want to use the broom to sweep 
The home plate off, you see. 

And, mother, we want you to keep 
Our things for John and me 

So we won't lose them when we play; 
Our knife and marbles, too— 

Won't you please put them all away 
Just as you always do? 


If Billy Green should come and knock 
At the back kitchen door, 

Tell him we're in the vacant block 
Right next to Johnson's store. 

And let him have my other shoes— 
My old ones—so’s to play; 

He can’t play barefoot or we'll lose; 
He’s got to pitch to-day. 


And would you care if Johnnie came 
To supper when we're through ? 

If Bill should pitch a dandy game, 
Can't I bring him home, too? 

If Bill comes to the kitchen door 
Won't you give him some pie, 

So he'll be strong and curve ‘em more ? 


Thanks, ma! Good-by! Good-by! 








would carry her, through thorns and brambles 
without end, on a short cut to Uncle Phil’s. 


‘*Oh! oh!’? cried Sally. ‘‘Look | When she found him, and they came hurry- 


what you’ve done, Elsa Ball!’’ 
Elsa was already looking, and 


| ing back, Francie was still holding on. 
‘*‘What a brave girl, to be sure!’’ said big, 


wringing her hands as she looked. tall Uncle Phil, as he stood on a log and lifted 


‘*How did it happen ?’’ she cried. 
But she remembered very soon. 
‘*Keep still, Francie!’’ Rob 
called, getting quickly off his own 
horse. ‘‘Don’t move an inch!’’ 
Francie kept very still and very 
quiet. She did not cry even when 
Rob decided that he had better not 


| her down in his long arms. Francie laughed, 
|and Rob and Sally clapped their hands, but 
Elsa hung her head. 
‘*Poor legs!’’ Francie said, pointing to the 
scratches the briers had made on Elsa’s legs. 
‘*Don’t pity them,’’ said Elsa, seizing her. 
| ‘*They ought to hurt.’’ 
Uncle Phil bent the tree horse down again 








| 


| 


PUZZLES. 


1. BEHEADINGS. 
I 





Whole, I satisfy; behead, I am a contract; be- 


head again, I am peace. 
II 


Whole, I am worthless; behead, I am hasty; 


behead again, I am a tree. 
III. 


Whole, I am in the laundry; behead me, I am 
in the carpenter’s shop; behead again and trans- 


pose, I am between the mountains. 
Iv. 


Whole, I am a frown; behead me, the monk 


wears me; curtail me, the milkman needs me. 
Vv 


Whole, Iam a host; behead me, I am never 


cold; curtail me, I am a dire calamity. 
VI. 


Whole, I am in the ocean; behead me, I enjoy 


good health; behead again, 1 ama drink. 


2. CHARADES. 

1. 
My first is a name of letters three, 
My second in sister’s gown might be ; 
My third you will find in metal, 
You can see it, too, in petal. 
My whole, an island o our coast, 
Forty-eight square miles it boasts. 

Il. 
My first is an animal of size, 
My second can be done with eyes, 
My third surely does not mean you, 
My next much dreadful harm can do, 
My last will warn us if it’s late. 


My whole is a lake in the Pine Tree State. 


é 3. STAR. 





2 
ie a > eae to 4 is full of fear; from 1 


is 


L 

If you would my nature know, 

Seek for me in frost and snow, 

On the ane of lofty mountain 

In the cool and flowing fountain. 

On Norway’s coast I have been found, 

But in Sweden ne’er have been; 

In growing towns you hear my sound, 

But ne’er on little village - 

In Russia you might seek in vain, 

*Twould only give you needless pain; 

But where the mighty ocean rolls 

You’ll find me, and at both the poles. 

Il. 

The friend of man, the foe of beasts, 
My days on earth I spend ; 

= ife from man’s own hand I take, 

hough oft he dreads my end. 

At times I’m very much admired ; 
At times I freely roam; : 

At times I hiss and roar and drive 
Good people from their home. 


4. RIDDLES. 


5. WAR-TIME ENIGMAS. 


From 1 to 2 is adeep opening ; 
from 1 to 3 is a pursuit; — 1 


5 


is a city of New York; from 1 
to 6is an insurgent; from 2to3 
to 4 to5to 6is a reward of valor. 


M 1 
my Yo 9 2 13 isan animal that would 4 5 3 1 13 in 


I. 
8 234 grows bountifully inthe 7 12641 


the ocean; my whole is in a place of great respon- 
sibility. 





Il. 


try to get her down himself, for | and swung Francie into the saddle. Then he | My 675 isan insect; my 1835 is an enroll- 


the slightest jolt might make her | stood beside her with one hand on the horse’s | 
back, and she had a beautiful ride. She rode | 
until her cheeks were pink again and her | . 


fall. ‘‘I’ll run for Uncle Phil,’”’ 
he said. 

But Elsa caught hold of him. 
‘*No, I’ll go myself,’’ she said. 


stay here to catch her if she falls. ’? | 





eyes shining. 


‘*T’ll never forget her again,’’ Elsa was 
‘*You’re stronger than I am; you | thinking. 





| And Francie whispered into the tree horse’s 
So she ran as fast as her feet | green ear, ‘‘I’m so glad I didn’t ery!’’ 


men 


it; 725 is eaten; my 37641 is slow; my 


whole went down in the sea. 


we pay for it; m 


\4 


III. 
My 3256 isa guide; my 351 isa bone; my 


562 is found many times on this page; my 
| whole is a city. 


Iv. 

My 8 1039 isa measure; my 5 11 49 is what 
12297113 is a belief; my 

16 10 8 9 is written; my whole has been a se 


| ous problem for England. 
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Make your 


home secure! 


Though protected against 


foreign invasion, is your 
home secure from domestic 
enemies? Cold floors, damp 
walls, drafty halls, and 
chilly bedrooms offer easy 
passage to an army of ills 
which lay siege to the daily 
trials of the motherand men- 
ace the health of the little 
folks and the aged! Safe- 
guard your home forever by 
putting in an outfit of 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


These outfits keep smoke, ash- 
dirt and soot out of the rooms 
—a cleaner, healthier home! 


These outfits make property sell or rent 
quicker and at a profit. Every room 
in the house is heated with less care- 
taking than required to run one stove 
for one room, and millions of dollars 
have been saved in reduced bills by the 
users of IDEAL-AMERICAN heating. 


A lifetime of lowest heating 
cost! 


The most important 
question to settle 
about an old or new 
building is the heating. 
IDEAL heating has 
answered this question 
for hundreds of thou- 
sands of house-owners 
for over twenty-five 
years, and as aninvest- 
ment it is permanent 
and will command a 
good price even after 
the owner has enjoyed 
its comfort and savings 
for many years. 

A little larger first in- 
vestment over cost of 
a cheap heating equip- 
ment can be quickly 





overcome by omitting extra inner doors, j 


mantels, storm sash, weather 

strips, etc. You might better increase your 
loan at the bank, for the fuel and other 
savings of 





IDEAL heat- 
ing will be far 
beyond the 
bank interest 
you have to 
pay. 
Send at 
once for 
our (free) 
book“Ideal 
Heating,”’ 
which gives 

Sats PS sens ate menst wale 

sq. » oO a. . 
Radiators, Caer the nine able infor- 
were used to heat this cot i 
tage. Atthis price the goods can mation. 
be bought of an epetable, com Puts you 
etent er his not in- 

ciede cost of labor, pipe, valves, under no 

freight, — hangman = exceed obligation 

ng to climatic and other con 

tions. to buy. 
~ oo 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


ash for catalog of ARCO 

ND Vacuum Cleaner. 
Fase genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ;is con- 
nected by iron suction ipe 
to all floors; and willlast 
as long as your building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave 











CHICAGO 


| had stopped right there and shouted to let the | 














Ter: makes up for cruising round here 
for nothing for three days,’’ Captain 
Simon said to me, as he looked over 
| the ten swordfish on the deck. ‘‘Pretty good 
| week’s pay, if Fulton market will allow us 
| anything on them. Ought to bring eight cents 
a pound at the least calculation. ’’ 

We had indeed had a good morning. Ten 
swordfish aboard, two ‘‘babies’’ that would 
weigh seventy-five pounds apiece, and the 
others good-sized fish that would easily average 
three hundred pounds in weight. 

The day was bright and calm, with a long, 
lazy swell, and the fog bank to the eastward 
still hung back as if for our convenience. 

‘*Well, shall we start for home?’’ asked 
Captain Simon. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I’d 
like to beat that fog in if possible.’’ 

Whittaker was busy counting the notches in| 
his ‘‘pole.’’ ‘‘The record on this stick shows 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


JUST AS HE ROLLED ACRO 


even hundred, Captain Simon.’’ 

‘*T’m agreeable, then; let’s get busy,’’ 
| assented the captain. 
| So Lodge mounted once more to the masthead 
| and Whittaker resumed his old stand, pole in | 
_ hand, in the ‘‘pulpit’’ at the end of the bow- | 

| sprit. 

We sailed lazily along, with Captain Simon 
at the wheel, before a two-knot breeze for fully 





of points off your port bow, ’’ announced Lodge. 


moving steel-blue shadow, big fin and tail 
showing above the surface, before we were 
within fifty feet of him. He was the biggest 
| fish T had ever seen. 

Whittaker, our expert ‘‘striker,’’ stood with 
his pole raised ready to let drive. 

The wind had dropped off so that it was | 
almost a dead calm, and we came upon him 
slowly and quietly. Just as he rolled across 
our bow, Whittaker let drive. 

The slender pole cut through the water, the 
brass dart at the end of the shaft buried itself 
| in the flesh of the fish, and there was a powerful | 

| flap of a powerful tail. The slender line | 
| attached to the dart, which always slips off 
| the shaft after a strike, was already whizzing 
| over the bow as I threw over the keg. 





‘*Straight for the bottom, and he’ll take the 
He began to | 


| keg with him,’’ said Whittaker. 
| haul in the lanyard attached to the pole. 


As ‘‘tender’’ it was my duty, after I had | 


| thrown over the keg, to get off in the dory 
| and follow after it while the fish dragged it 
| through the water. Before I could so much 
| as unship the oars, keg and all had disap- 
peared below the surface. 

| ‘*He’s off to the east’ard!’’ shouted Lodge, 
| who from his position at the masthead could 
| see several feet below the surface. I started 
| in pursuit as fast as I could row. 

In my excitement I had not noticed that the 

| fog was closing in. 
I rowed away for three minutes. It was 
more or less guesswork, for the powerful fish 
had taken the keg clean under, and there was | 
| no telling where he would come up. I had | 
looked ahead of me every few strokes, and | 
| finally realized with a start. that the fog had 
shut the smack entirely from view. 

I might have saved myself a great deal if I | 


just ninety-nine fish. I’d like to make it an/ 


three-quarters of an hour. Then, ‘‘A couple | 


We could all make out the swordfish, a barely | 


STRIKER WHITTAKER SCORES 


A HUNDRED 
Coy George C.Lane 


crew know my position; but I kept on, keen 
for a sight of the fish, or else of the keg. 

Then suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, there came a thud, a jolt and a torturing 
pain in the calf of my right leg. At the same 
time the dory seemed to lift suddenly and was 
forced over, almost to the point of capsizing. 

The sharp-pointed sword of the fish had 
pierced the bottom of the dory and had gone 
through my leg. If the pain of the first shock 
was intense, it was nothing compared with 
what I had to endure next. Gritting my teeth, 
I took hold of my leg with both hands and 
wrenched it free of the sword, which still stuck 
up through the bottom of the boat. 

In the next moment I got a glimpse of the 
keg a few yards away; but immediately it 
| disappeared. The fish had dived again, leaving 
‘his sword, broken off, behind him. 

Water was pouring into the boat through the 








SS OUR BOW, WHITTAKER LET DRIVE. 


ragged hole that the sword had made. I pulled 
| off my coat and stuffed it into the hole. It 
| served to check somewhat the flow of water, of 
which there was now about six inches in the 
dory. Then I began bailing with my hat, and 
| after a few minutes I had reduced the leakage ; 
but I was bleeding profusely and felt weak 
from loss of blood. 

With the closing down of the fog I had lost 
| all sense of direction, and soon became alarmed 

at my predicament. I made a trumpet of my 

| hands and shouted as loudly as I could. Im- 
mediately there came an answering shout, and, 
picking up the oars, I began to row in the 
direction from which I was sure the sound had 
come. I rowed, feebly enough, for perhaps 
ten minutes, and still there was nothing to be 
seen but fog. I shouted again. This time the 
| answer came more faint,and from what seemed 
almost the opposite direction from that in 
which I had been going. 

Meanwhile the water had risen again several 
inches in the boat, and I knew that I must 
begin bailing once more or be swamped. But 
the effort seemed almost too much forme. The 
blood from my leg dyed the water in the dory. 
I was growing more and more giddy. 
| I could just lift the water in my broad- 

brimmed hat over the side. The long swell 
increased my dizziness. 

I gave up all attempt to row, dragged myself 
over the thwarts to the bow, and, seizing the 
| painter, wound it tightly about my leg just 
above the knee. I managed to tie it, and then 
I fainted. 

After a while I was roused by the ice-cold 
water, which had risen nearly to my armpits. 
Chilled to the marrow, I began in a listless 
way to feel about for the oars. But neither of 
'them was to be found. They had probably 
slipped out from between the tholepins. 

But the fog had lifted. The sun was shining 
brightly again, and there, at least three miles 
to the northward, was the smack ! 

I shouted frantically, but was forced to realize 
that my efforts were useless. I knew they 
were searching for me; but with the boat set- 
tled down almost level with the water and only 
| my head and shoulders showing above it, there 
was not much chance of their discovering me. 

My hat was floating about in the stern of the 
boat. I worked my way aft and got it. 
Then I waved it and waved it until I had not 
strength enough to hold up my arms. The 

















smack lay to; Captain Simon evidently had 
decided that I would be likely to see it before 
the crew could find me. 

I knew that I could not hold out much 
longer in the cold water. My legs became as 
numb as if paralyzed, and I had all I could do 
to keep from slipping entirely under water. 
Sea water in the vicinity of Bloeser Island in 
May is little warmer than it is-in January. 

What seemed to be pieces of wood came 
floating several yards in front of the boat. I 
determined to get one of those sticks. 

So with my hands I began paddling as best 
I could. It was slow and mighty cold work. 
It seemed as if I were making no headway at 
all. But I kept at it doggedly, kept at it until 
my hands were numb and nearly useless, until 
I felt that giddiness coming over me again. 
I doused my head, I bit my tongue, I did 
everything I could think of to fight off that 
feeling of faintness. 

Somehow I managed to keep on paddling 
until I came up to those sticks. They were 
the yellow-and-white-striped staves of the keg 
I had thrown over! 

I reached for the nearest one, and the next 
moment was holding it as high as I could 
above my head, with my hat on the end of it. 
That was all I could do to attract attention. 

And when, after what seemed hours of 
agonized waiting, I saw the 
smack headed in my direction, I 
fainted away. 

Captain Simon declared that 
nothing short of a miracle had 
kept me from drowning, for 
when they picked me up my head 
was resting, face toward the sky, 
on the gunwale of the dory, and 
the boat was filled with water. 

The rest of the story I learned 
on the way home. No sooner 
had I been taken aboard and 
down into the cabin than Whit- 
taker saw a swordfish close by 
the smack, and, although the 
captain had decided to quit the 
fishing for the day and get me 
back to port as soon as possible, 
Whittaker could not resist the 
temptation to have one more try. 

A few minutes later they were 
hauling aboard the same fish that 
Whittaker had struck nearly six 
hours before! 

The big fellow was played out. 
He weighed six hundred and 
seventy pounds. The only way 
that Captain Simon could account 
for the staves was by the suppo- 
‘sition that the big fish had carried 
the keg down so far that the pres- 
sure of the water had broken it 
to pieces. 

That it was the same fish that 
had been the cause of my trouble 
there was no doubt, for there were the two 
darts in his back and his sword was broken 
off close to his head. 

So Whittaker cut notch number one hundred 
in his pole, and I spent the next six weeks 
nursing a broken leg. 


* 


HIS OTHER SELF. 


N a recent collection of anecdotes of famous 
mimies there is an amusing story of the 
celebrated comedian, Foote. While playing 

in Dublin, Foote introduced a scene in which 
he mimicked the carriage, speech and personal 
peculiarities of several local celebrities. The 
imitations, although presented with a touch 
of caricature, were not ill-natured, and most 
of the victims accepted the jest at their expense 
without protest, if they did not wholly enjoy 
it. But there was one, a well-known printer 
with several ludicrous little oddities of manner, 
who angrily resented both seeing himself as 
others saw him, and being a source of public 
amusement. He resolved to put a stop to the 
clever actor’s impudence. Collecting a score 
or more of street urchins, he treated them to 
@ supper, gave them each a shilling to buy a 
seat in the gallery, and promised them another 
treat the next day if they would hiss Foote 
off the stage. They promised with glee; but 
his friends who attended the performance that 
night reported that not a hiss was to be heard ; 
on the contrary, the obnoxious scene of mim- 
icry was received with more boisterous ap- 
plause than ever. 

Naturally, the man was disappointed ; when, 
the next morning, the troop of boys turned up 
in exuberant spirits, clamorously demanding 
the promised reward, he repudiated the claim, 
and heaped reproaches upon their faithless- 
ness. They in turn were indignant and re- 
proachful. 

‘*Plaze, yer Honor, we did all we could,’’ 
explained their spokesman, ‘‘for the actor man 
had heard of us, and did not come at all, at 
all. And so we had nobody to hiss. But 


when we saw yer Honor’s own dear self come 
on, we did clap and clap and clap, and showed 
you all the respect and honor in our power; 
sure, yer Honor must have seen and heard? 
And so yer Honor won’t forget us because yer 
Honor’s erlemy was afraid to come, and left 
yer Honor to yer own dear self?’’ 
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Combining the Best 
From 257 Show Models 


ANNOUNCING 


A MID-YEAR MODEL 
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26 Extra Features 


Unique to the Mitchell—Paid for by Factory Savings 


This is to tell you how factory efficiency 
has cut 10,000 costs on the Mitchell car. 


How we build it for half what it would 
have cost, even in 1910. 


How we build it for 20 per cent less 
than other factories could build it now. 


And how, by those savings, we give 
you 26 extras which you don’t find in 
other cars. 


John W. Bate 
The Efficiency Expert 


In 1903—when Mitchell cars were first 
built—we brought John W. Bate to Ra- 
cine. He was even then the greatest 
expert in factory efficiency in the metal- 
working line. 


Our vehicle factory was then 70 years 
old. It was a model efficiency plant. And 
we started then to make our motor car plant 
the most efficient of its kind in America. 


10,000 Costs Reduced 


In the 13 years since, Mr. Bate has re- 
duced more than 10,000 motor car costs. 


He built this whole plant—covering 45 
acres—so cars could come through with- 
out the loss of a second. He equipped 
it with 2092 labor-saving machines—the 
most efficient machines that are known in 
this industry. 


He has eliminated from the Mitchell al- 
most every casting. In place of them he 
uses 184 drop forgings, which are three 
times as strong. Also 256 steel stampings, 
tough and stanch. 


He has invested $5,000,000 so fine cars 
could be built here for less than anywhere 
else. No other factory which builds cars 
of this class can compare with it. 


Not One Cent Wasted 


Some motor car makers buy all their 
parts. Most makers buy the larger share. 
But 98 per cent of this Mitchell car is built 
in this model plant. Thus we save under 
others from 20 to 40 per cent. 


Part of this saving is shown in our price. 
No other high-gtade Six of the Mitchell 
size sells at the Mitchell price. 


The rest of the saving pays for 26 ex- 
tras. We give you 26 features which 
others don’t offer. No car in our class 
has more than two of them. Nocar at any 
price has more than four. 


Go see these extra features. You will 
want every one of them. And you will 
not, we think, buy a car which omits them. 


257 Cars in One 


This New Mitchell model came out 
April 15—from four to eight months later 
than other current models. 


This model was completed after the 





Six cylinders—high-power, high-speed mo- 
tor—127-inch wheelbase. Anti-skid tires on 
rear. Complete modern equipment, including 
motor-driven tire pump. 


$ 1 32 F. O. B. Racine for 5-Passenger 
Touring Car or 3-Passenger 


Roadster. 7-Passenger Body $35 extra. New 
Mitchell Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 











New York Show. There our experts and 
designers examined 257 new models. And 
they picked out the best of the new styles 
in all of them—from ours and from others 
—in body design and equipment. 


Thus the New Mitchell combines all the 
best things brought out at the New York 
Show. Its lines and its luxuries—its new 
ideas in equipment—are the finest shown. 


All this in addition to the 26 unique 
features which other cars don’t offer. 


Where Mitchell is First 


In ease of riding the Mitchell car stands 
first. Any Mitchell dealer can prove that 
in five minutes. No other car in the world 
contains the Bate cantilever springs. 


The Mitchell rides the roughest road 
as a boat rides waves. This comfort will 
astound you. 


The Mitchell stands first as regards dura- 
bility. Six Mitchell cars have averaged 
164,372 miles each. In ordinary driving 
that is more than 30 years’ service. 


The Mitchell is the easiest car to drive. 
That’s because of its oversize steering 
parts, fitted with ball bearings. 


The Mitchell is long and roomy—127- 
inch wheelbase. It is powerful. In every 
way it gives greater value than other Sixes, 
because of our factory economies. And it 
includes 26 features—all costly and impor- 
tant—which other cars don’t offer. 


Let the nearest Mitchell dealer show 
these extras to you. He has this new 
model now. If you don’t know him, ask 
us for his name. 


Mitchell Lewis Motor be: 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 
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MEAL-TIME CONSCIENCE 
WHAT DO THE CHILDREN DRINK? 


There are times when mother or father feeds 
the youngsters something that they know children 
should not have. Perhaps it is some rich dessert 
but more often it is tea or coffee. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot food-drink 
that you can take yourself and feed to your chil- 
dren, conscious that it will help and strengthen, 
but never hurt them. 

A Yorkstate lady says: “I used coffee many 
years in spite of the conviction that it injured my 
nervous system and produced my nervous head- 
aches. While visiting a friend I was served with 
Postum and I determined to get a package and try 
it myself. The result was ail that could be desired 
—a delicious, finely flavored, richly colored bever- 
age. Since I quit coffee, Postum has worked 
wonders for me. 

“My husband, who had suffered from kidney 


Mon 
ad 


m 


trouble when drinking coffee, quit the coffee and 
‘. 4 Ste b the date after the address on your paper 
took up Postum with me and since drinking Postum whieh shows when the subsoription expires, will 
be change 


he has felt stronger and better, with no indication 
of kidney trouble. 

“You may be sure I find it a great comfort to 
have a warm drink at meals that I can give my 
children, with a clear conscience that it will help‘ 
and not hurt them as coffee or tea would.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Os 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 


rated weekly pa 

Its sabecription | price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage —— > to an address in the 
United States, $2.25 to .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the “yo ffice, Boston, 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 


be > procure, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
Silver bs Ah through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


the onvelepe. 
Renewals. Three weeks after the yp of money 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper te is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

our boo 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


per for all the family. 


year, 

ph for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

iréctly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
Payment to strangers 


inail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
press Money ‘order. When neither of these can 


It is to be stolen or to wear a hole through 


s unless this is done. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
mmonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, tens: 





Postum comes in two forms: 
Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 


CHRONIC NEPHRITIS. 





instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 





OMETIMES the wear and tear of life 
shows its effects first in the heart, some- 
times in the arteries, and often in the 
kidneys, where it causes granular kid- 
ney, or “chronic interstitial nephritis.” 








Both forms are equally delicious and cost about 


the same per cup. 
“‘There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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beautiful ies tread— 


nature seems to have used “‘inferior rubber in the 
tubing,” as a clever doctor has put it. 
where nature has used quite good material, the 
| rush of modern life is likely to wear on most of us, 
| and it is wise to take precautions in season. 
| Anything that can be described as “burning the 

| candle at both ends” is certain to put so great a | | 
strain on the vital organs that they will wear out 
more quickly than they should. When the kidneys 
begin to give way, they complain by means of such 
svmptoms as shortness of breath, constant head- 
aches with bilious attacks, dizziness following 
quick movement, broken sleep and irritability. 
When any or all of these symptoms appear in a 


| advice from a physician without loss of time, be- 
' eause much can be done not only to alleviate the 
symptoms, but also to lengthen life. 


| people of robust physiques, with good color, and 
proud—far too proud—of their hearty appetites. 
| Overdoing is the cause of nephritis, 
doing with knife and fork, and especially with 


excess. 
tant thing in the treatment. 
thinks that the physician is denying him every- 

thing he likes and urging on him everything he is | 
indifferent to; but if he is reasonable, he will find 
that there are plenty of good things left ; and the 

game of getting well is interesting to play. 


| should be left to the physician, for all cannot be 
treated alike. 
permit it, an annual course of medicinal baths is 
usually helpful, not only for the sake of the bath 
itself, but because life at such resorts is arranged 
with a view to regularity and simplicity. 


order, and overwork is sure to prove fatal. 


The stress of life tells in the spot where 
individual is weakest, and in some people 


But even 


rson who has left youth behind, he should seek 


Quite often the sufferers from this condition are 


and over- 


is one of the most dangerous forms of 
It follows that dieting is the most impor- 
At first, the patient 


»blet, 
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The question of baths—a very important one— 


When the patient’s income will 


Worry is the worst thing possible for this dis- 
Never- 


A distinctive Blue Streak on each side— 
These are the identification marks of the 
Goodyear Guaranteed Blue Streak—the 
best looking, the most attractive bicycle 
tire on the market. 

It is the one single tube bicycle tire Good- 
year makes; and it is built to give you 
the best possible value for your money. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks, non-skid, are sold 
by reliable bicycle and hardware dealers, 
everywhere, for $2.50 each. 

Why pay $3 to $5 for any bicycle tire less 
handsome, less well-known or less 
durable? Blue Streaks carry the same 
guarantee as these expensive tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ron, Ohio 


SYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 


FAR SOLDIER SUIT 


With Cap and Sword 


Complete soldier suit, good, strong 
khaki; coat has four pockets, standing 
collar with brass letters U.S.A. Front 
of coat and all pockets button with 
brass army buttons, coat and pants 
have trimming stripe of yellow. Long 
pants, army style. Khaki cap with 
black visor and crossed rifles of brass. 
Metal sword in scabbard. Earn this 
complete Soldier Outfit by selling 25 
cakes Olive Oil Castile Soap, at 10 cents 
each. Soap sen nt postpaid, Write qoday. 
F RIEND SOAP COMPANY 
Dept. 822, Concord an tion, Mass. 




















theless, idleness is nearly as bad, and the man is 
fortunate who has pleasant, light occupation and 
some mild hobby that keeps him outdoors during 
his leisure time. 


® © 


MISS CYRILLA AND “THINGS.” 


OUNTED upon a stepladder, Miss Cyrilla 
Nickerson was taking down the dishes 
from the upper shelves of her china 
closet, preparatory to its quarterly 
cleaning. She nodded brusquely when 
Mrs. Vinton, in neighborly Eastport 

fashion, came in through the kitchen without wait- 

ing for an answer to her knock. 

“Every time I do this tiresome job,” Miss Cyrilla 

declared, ‘I vow that I won’t do it another year. 

Between the books twice a year and the china 

four times, and the closets and the guest room 

and the attic, it’s nothing but things! things! things! 

I’ll divide up among the youngsters, and then I’ll 

hunt up an apartment with three rooms and one 

closet, and with a dozen books and two pictures 
and one vase, I’ll begin to live. Good morning, 

Cora Jessup! What are you after?” 

Cora’s delicate face was flushed with excitement. 

**O Miss Cyrilla!”’ she breathed. 

“Out with it!” Miss Cyrilla responded. “And 

set this platter on the table, will you, while you’re 

about it?” 

Cora received the platter reverently. ‘“If—if 
you’d only trust me to help!” she implored. “I'd 
be so careful, Miss Cyrilla!” 
“For the land’s sake, go ahead! If you break 
anything there will be so much less to put back. 
Be sure you get real hot water! Of all things, I 
detest sticky china.” 
Cora quickly got the hot water, the soap, the dish 
towels and rinsing pan. 

















Ford Owners 
This Great Book 


repair, keep in good con- 
» Art of safe, economical driving, 
long life and maximum service. Also shows 
latest improved equipment at ‘‘direct-to- 
you" prices which save you many dollars and add 
immensely to service value and appearance of your car. 
Vrite at once for the “Guide”. Worth dollars to you 
and malied absolutely FREE if you own or drive 
a Ford. (To others, 25c) Address 


MODERN SPECIALTY CO., 33rd St. Racine, Wis. 





“You know,” she explained to Mrs. Vinton, “1 
love china so! Miss Cyrilla gave me a birthday 
supper last summer and used all her best!” 
“Stuff!” Miss Cyrilla rejoined uncomfortably. 
And then, with relief, “If here isn’t Martha Pem- 
broke! It’s my day for receiving. What do you 
want, Martha?” 

“Just to borrow your library for half an hour. 
I’m cross, Miss Cyrilla. Please may I?” 

“For the land’s sake, yes; of course you may. 
There’s wood in the basket if you wanta fire. And 
shut the door if you don’t want us.” 

Martha shut the door. Half an hour later she 
opened it. ‘ 

“Thanks!” she called. “I’m going now. I see 
little Joyce Edwards coming. I think she wants 





PRIZE FISH 


STOL,” The Prize 
are sorte in material, workmanship, d 
netted. Guaranteed three years. 
19, es dealers sell 38 different * 
2.50 to $25. Send your fishing photos. 


ite tod 


are caught and landed with ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fish- 
ing Rods because the action of the steelisso quick 
that ici by az wise ‘big ones’’ cannot get away. 
W: 
esign 
finish, action and ability to hold the fish until 
‘Bristols’’ from 


FREE CATALOG _ full ag about 
Pree Scal writ 


to borrow your attic.” 

She did. And when she came down there was a 
plate of cookies waiting. Joyce and Cora Jessup 
ate them, and then went happily off together. Mrs. 


| too) looked across at Miss Cyrilla. 
**Will you please tell me,” she demanded, “how 
you would live in an apartment without ‘things’? 


@ for San Francisco last month from 
@ Dayton, Ohio, equipped with them. 


| Vinton (who had “had her finger in” the china, |. 





TRADE 
MARK 


BOYS— 


You can get more than twice 
the Dre mg with Vitalic Tires 

ou’re getting i- 
nary bicycle tires. 


Long distarice bicycle riders all over 
the country are equipping with 
Vitalics this spring because of their 
wonderful showing in cross-country 
runs. Two more men started out 


There isn’t any other tire made that 
has the mileage records of the Vitalic; 
everywhere it is used it is undis- 
puted champion. And here are the 
reasons why: 








Vitalics are made of a much higher 
quality of rubber than is used in 
ordinary tires and in between the 
thick NON-SKID tread and heavy 
pure rubber inner tube are two 
plies of genuine motorcycle fab- 
ric—exactly the same as is used 
in motorcycle tires—instead of 
ordinary bicycle fabric. 

Write for free testing section, also 
folder, From Boston to SanFran- 
cisco on oneset of Vitalics.”’ Told 
by the man who rode the bicycle. 
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Offer 
Four 
High- 
Grade 
Styles, with all the latest 


improvements and many ex- 
clusive features not found on 
any other sewing machine. 


Three Months’ Free Trial allowed each 
purchaser. If not satisfactory, the 
machine may be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money refunded. 


No Freight to Pay. y all freight 
charges to your batt station (in 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 


Our Low Prices will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home system will save you 
a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 





No tocusin 
to get 


‘7S For This Regular 


"8525 Ingento 


Pbat=msslefec-y-ys 
Ors taulspacsMssleels) 
Ever Offered 


You can make good pictures. Lots of fun. 
ae no Gather. | Unusual op gemma 
a savi 


ilm Cnmanen 
Leather commed body, nickel a whenntngs, rapid, 


Find Out All About It. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 
bring it by return mail. 


Anat 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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You know you are glad to pay the price, Cyrilla.” 








ie Offe: 
The Horton Mfg. Co., 35 Horton 8t., 


For once Miss Cyrilla really looked confused, 
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AYCLASS PINS be 


FACTORY TO YOU 
M3248 Made to your special order, any style or material 
Write to-day for free re of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 


with any equal number of letters and 


style of pins here illustra 

res, with one or o colors of best enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, 3: 15 ach, $1.50 pa a dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
Same GOLD each, $3.50 per dozen ; 


SoLib Goi: er} each, 2 PLATE. jozen. 
BROS. CO., 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



































NATURE GSCIENCE 


EOLOGY OF PANAMA.—Mr. Donald F. Mae- 

Donald, mining geologist of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, who spent several years at Pan- 
ama studying the geological conditions of the 
region, has issued a report in which he says that 
the troublesome slides that have lately interrupted 
traffic through the canal will eventually be over- 
come, and that in the end the great waterway is 
certain to be an unqualified success. ‘Although 
earthquake disturbances are raising the whole 
isthmus at the rate of three feet every hundred 
years, the rise will not necessarily injure the 
canal, although it may mean some additional ex- 
pense for dredging. Mr. MacDonald believes the 
cause of the rising to be that the ocean floor out- 
side the isthmian shore waters is sinking. If the 
rising motion were rapid, there would be serious 
danger to the canal; but from what has happened 
in recent geologic time the danger may be regarded 
as insignificant. Nevertheless, it is the rising of 
the isthmus that has caused the slides, for the 
motion of the ground’ has. rent and disrupted 
the rocks, until they are weak and unstable. It 
should be remembered that Culebra Cut is a vast 
ditch that passes through many kinds of rock in 
the nine miles of its length. Some of them are 
weak, and where the slopes of the cut are steep, 
and from one hundred to three hundred feet high, 
the weaker rocks have yielded to the tendency 
of the superimposed mass to flatten the slope. 
When the slope gets flat enough, the sliding stops. 
At no time did the engineering staff that built 
the canal believe that the slides would prevent it 
from being completed and successfully operated, 
although they were troublesome at times. They 
have made it necessary to take out about thirty 
million cubic yards more than was included in the 
first estimates for the Culebra Cut; but they have 
not in the past endangered the ultimate success 
of the canal, and will not do so in the future. 


AME TOADS.—The tamest toads at the New 

York Zoélogical Park come from the Pacific 
coast. They belong to the species Bufo halophilus, 
commonly known as the California toad. It is the 
largest North American species, and often exceeds 
five inches in length, but it has such short legs that 
it prefers to walk or run rather than tohop. The 
several California toads at the New York ‘‘Zoo” 
have quite outgrown their natural timidity. When 
the glass of their vivarium is raised at feeding 
time they invariably come forward to take the 
food from the hand of the keeper, and in their 
eagerness often seize a finger; but they do no 











harm, for the pressure of their toothless jaws, 
although firm enough to hold strugyling insects, 
cannot injure the human hand. The California 
toad has an inexhaustible appetite for spiders, 
flies, worm:s, grasshoppers and other insects. One 
toad has been known to devour as many as one 
hundred an twenty meal worms at one time and 
to look for 1»ore. That particular specimen is so 
tame that he will let the keeper hold him in one 
hand and wi'l eat out of the other. If heis carried 
about on tie palm of the keeper’s hand, he will 
turn his head when the keeper takes a new diree- 
tion; and iz the hand is slowly slanted, he will 
cling with all his might instead of hopping off. 


YPHOID AND THE WAR.—Until the discov- 
ery of an effective way to make people immune 
to typhoid fever, it was a most difficult problem to 
prevent the disease from gaining a foothold among 
armies in the field. War usually means polluted 
water, primitive and dangerous sanitary condi- 
tions, and the minimum of personal cleanliness. 
In nearly all great wars typhoid fever has caused 
as many deaths as the enemy’s weapons, and, up to 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
more than any other disease to which troops are 
subject. But in the present war, general anti- 
typhoid vaccination of the soldiers has greatly 
lessened the disease. In the fifteen months imme- 
diately preceding November, 1915, there were 
thirteen hundred and sixty-five cases among the 
British troops in France and Belgium. ‘Among 
those who had been inoculated the mortality was 
only six per cent, but among those not inoculated, 
more than twenty per cent. The French army 
during the same period had thirteen hundred and 
forty-seven cases, of which three-fourths had not 
been inoculated. Among the uninoculated, the 
mortality was seventeen per cent; among the in- 
oculated, three per cent. The mortality of those 
who received one, two, three and four inoculations 
was six, four, two and a half and two per cent in 
the order named. ae 
ROFITABLE EXPLORATION.—Mr. F. N. 
Myer, plant explorer of the Department of 
Agriculture, has returned to Washington after 
a three years’ stay in the Far East, where he was 
searching for new plants suitable to introduce into 
the United States. As a result of this expedition 
through the centre of China, and of two previous 
explorations that covered the extremely cold 
regions of Manchuria and the dry regions of 
Chinese Turkestan, there have come to America, 
for planting and testing for commercial adapta- 
bility, seeds, roots or cuttings of some three thou- 
sand food and forage plants, flowers, ornamental 
shrubs and vines, shade and timber trees. The 
previous expeditions resulted in the finding and 
importing of many cold-resisting and dry-land 
grains, sorghums, soy beans, alfalfas and forage 
plants; and also certain semitropical plants, such 
as the bamboo, that are now under observation to 
determine whether or not they will be useful in the 
extreme South. Ofthe many specimens forwarded 
to this country during the last expedition, the 
specialists regard as most significant the jujube, 
a fruit new to this country, which may be suitable 
for use in the Southwest; a wild peach, which 
resists alkali, cold and drought, and the root sys- 
tem of which offers great possibilities as a grafting 
host; certain Chinese persimmons, larger than 
any hitherto known in this country ; a great number 
of aquatic food roots and vegetables that offer 
promising possibilities for making use of swamp 
land ; some thirty varieties of vegetable and timber 
bamboos; and a ber of Chi vegetables, 
bush and climber roses, shrubs and trees. 
























i CHANDLER SIX 


$1295 


Some Old Names Are Branded 
on New Theories This Year 


HANDLER isn’t the oldest name 

in the automobile industry— 

__. but there isn’t a better name 
in the industry. 

Some old names are branded on 
new theories this year. 

The Chandler name is branded on 
a car that had made good for three 
years. 

The Chandler motor of today, ex- 
cept for minor refinements, is the 
motor that upset the whole industry 
three years ago (to the everlasting 
advantage of the car purchaser), and 
launched the iin es of light weight 
sixes selling for less than $2,000. 


will this year put their seal of ap- 
proval on that name. For the 
Chandler is mechanically right. In 
it there is not a single hint of ex- 
perimentation; not a suggestion of 
untried theory. 

And Chandler bodies are the most 
beautiful of the year. There is no 
reason why we should tell you this 
is true, if it were not true. Go and 
see them. 


See the big seven-passenger tour- 
ing car; featured by the handsome 
walnut ’ panel tonneau cowl — fea- 
tured by grace in every line. See the 
new four-passenger roadster — the 





Twenty thousand owners have 
named it, “the Marvelous Motor.” 
Twenty thousand new owners 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Roadster - 
F. O. B. Cleveland 


1705-1735 E.13ist Street, Cleveland, 
New York Office, 1884 Broadway 








sensation of the year everywhere. 


Go see these things and prove 
these things, for yourself. 


$1295 
1295 


New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer on request 
Prompt Orders Secure Prompt Deliveries 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Ohio 


Cable Address, “ Chanmotor”’ 














“‘Superb’’ Model—One of the 94. 


Colors and Sizes 

our Choice of Ninety-Four OS, forsee ee 

, ? Bicy- 

cles, shown in full color in our ois new 1916 Pts just off the press. There = ei ae’ -three (83) 

others, also, at prices ranging from $11.75, $13.75, $15.75, up. There is Bicycle 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FA c TOR Y-DIRECT- TO-RIDER sales plan. 

SEND NO MONEY but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of “Ranger” Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries af prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 

particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 

kinds of ““RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for OVE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful 


offer is absolutely genuine. 
-Up-Whee with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 





TIRES, LAMPS, Built Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 


Bicycle equipment and Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your 
old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest 
ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, 
a ly for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when 
you do Du 


RIDER AGENTS WANTE We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and 

exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the particular 

style suited to your own needs. Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding ““Rangers”’ 

and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery enable us to 
sell “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 

US TODAY. Do not delay. A postal request at a cost of one cent wi bring you the big 

catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. R-50, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 


will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Ca’ of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business — Scientific, 
Music or Normal Sc hool, College or 
University. Kindly jaan whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 





Strictly high-grade coeducational preparatory school. 
rd, room and tuition outs: a2b0 
endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, 
ing, Domestic Science. New ae an and Gymnasium. 
PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, Ohio. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 





t mosph re, thoro res en,es seg tn every, de. 
— ae rou! 
~~ and ‘helpful school 


rit ent of 8 endowment iuperinitsiberal a 
per year. Special course in 


For catalogue and ceneaies sane am 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 














in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch- finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


State size and which style wanted 








REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
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INGENUITY AND WAR. 


N the early eighties of the last century Peru and 
I Chile were at war. Although the Peruvians 

were beaten, and had to give up Iquique to 
Chile, they showed great adroitness on several 
occasions, and succeeded in sinking two Chilean 
men-of-war by extremely clever stratagems, of 
which the Hon. Stephen Coleridge gives an ac- 
count in his “Memories.” 

Soon after the Chilean fleet had settled down to 
the blockade of Callao, there appeared in the bay 
one morning a large barge of fruit that had obvi- 
ously gone adrift from the shore. The Peruvians 
put out in boats and steam pinnaces to bring the 
barge back, and the Chileans, seeing what was 
happening, also sent out pinnaces and boats to 
intercept and capture the drifting barge. A fierce 
fusillade between the hostile boats followed, and 
several men were killed or wounded. At last the 
Peruvians drew off and left the barge in the hands 
of the triumphant Chileans, who towed it off amid 
the cheers of their ships’ crews, who had watched 
the fight with keen interest. 

They brought the barge alongside one of the big 
men-of-war, and quickly sent the cargo of luscious 
fresh fruit up the side in baskets. When about 
half the cargo had been taken on board, a terrific 
explosion shook the bay, and an enormous hole 
appeared in the side of the great ship, which sank 
instantly, like a stone, with all hands. By an ar- 
rangement of springs and balances, a huge charge 
of dynamite in the bottom of the barge was ignited 
when a certain amount of the weight of the cargo 
was removed. Although the Peruvians had waged 
the fight for the possession of the barge with fierce 
persistence, they had never intended to be suc- 
cessful. 

A few weeks later, a large man-of-war was sent 
up the coast to capture anything worth having at 
Huacho. On the appearance of the vessel, the 
inhabitants drew all their boats far inland, and, 
taking all their valuables, fled into the interior. 
One boat, a new one, larger than the others, they 
hauled some little way up the beach and then 
abandoned. After pillaging the place, the Chil- 
eans looked at the boat, which was entirely empty. 
The Peruvians had removed oars, sails, mast, and 
even the rowlocks. The Chileans looked it all 
over to be sure that there was no dynamite in it, 
and then towed it away to their vessel. 
tain had the davits run out and ropes put round 
the seats at the bow and the stern. Then he 
ordered his men to haul away. It was the last 
order he ever gave, for the moment the ropes 
tightened, the ship was blown to pieces, and dis- 
appeared in seventy fathoms of water. A false 
bottom had concealed a tremendous charge of 
dynamite that was arranged to ignite when any 
upward force was applied to any of the seats. The 
inhabitants of the town, who had watched theif 
stratagem destroy a great man-of-war without the 
smallest risk to themselves, returned hilariously 
to their houses with songs and dances. 

I believe that in both these cases the plan origi- 





nated in the ingenious mind of a citizen of the | 


United States who was living in Peru. 
® ¢ 


ROYALTY BEFORE THE CAMERA. 


HE photographer to the British royal family | 
tells in Tit-Bits of his experience while en- | 


gaged in his work and of the formalities to 
be observed on the occasion. The last time I 
was at Buckingham Palace, he says, I took six 
different photographs of the King and Queen and 
other members of the royal family. When I was 
taking a group of the royal children, Prince John 
suddenly laughed just as I exposed the plate. The 
Queen, who was in the room, said to the little 
prince, “Now you have spoiled the photograph and 
another will have to be taken. You must not spoil 
this one.” 


“I am very sorry,” replied the prince most sol- | 
emnly, “‘but it wasn’t my fault; some one pinched | 
me,” an explanation that made Her Majesty and | 
the lady in waiting smile. The next picture was | 


taken without accident. Royal patronage is, of 
course, very valuable to a photographer. All royal 
sittings are paid for, whether the photographer is 
permitted to publish the photographs or not. 

When a photographer is summoned to any 
foreign court, he is supposed to wear evening 
clothes. Some years ago I was summoned to a 
well-known West End hotel, where the King and 
Queen of Spain were staying, to photograph their 
majesties. I went in my frock coat, and when 
King Alfonso’s equerry entered the room where 
the sitting was to take place he glanced at my 
attire, and exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! You cannot appear before 
their majesties dressed like that!” 

“Well,” I replied, “that is the way I dress when 
I am summoned to Buckingham Palace.” 

“Oh!” replied the equerry doubtfully. ‘Well, I 
must explain it to His Majesty.” 

King Alfonso at that moment entered the room, 
and the equerry began his explanations about my 
attire; but the Spanish monarch quickly inter- 
rupted the recital with a laugh. “I think Mr. — 
looks very well indeed,” and the sitting then pro- 
ceeded, 
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FATHER AND SON. 


EV. Charles R. Brown, in the Congregation- 
alist, relates an interesting incident of the 
past in which Henry Ward Beecher, the 
famous minister of Plymouth Church, and his ven- 
erable and hardly less distinguished father figured. 

Many years ago, he says, one of my friends was 
present in Plymouth Church when the incident 
occurred. It was in the days when Lyman Beecher 
had come to make his home with his illustrious 
son, and every Sunday he was in the pastor’s pew. 
One morning Henry Ward Beecher was unfolding 
some aspect of the new theology, as he had come 
to hold it, when suddenly up rose Lyman Beecher, 
saying, “Henry, may I say a word just there?” 

Beecher paused in his sermon and, with a look 
of filial affection, at once responded, “Certainly, 
father, say on,” 

Then Lyman Beecher turned to the congregation 
and said, “Henry puts it that way, but it is not 
that way; it is this way,” and he proceeded to state 
the truth as he saw it. 

Henry Ward Beecher stood listening to his 
father with an expression on his face that blessed 
the listening, wondering congregation more than 
many a sermon. And when Lyman Beecher had 
concluded, he paid a beautiful tribute to his 
father’s influence upon his own life, and then re- 
sumed his sermon where he had been interrupted. 


The cap- | 
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their profession. 


dence that they have chosen the Victrola as the 
instrument to carry their sublime art into the 
home with the utmost fidelity. 

The Victrola is the greatest of all musical 
instruments not only because it brings you the 
exact renditions of the world’s famous artists, but 


world-wide recognition by millions of music-lovers 
earned this high honor the artists have conferred 
upon it. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and 
play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G ph 1, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points, 





New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers on «ata 
the 28th of each month a ay 





















Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and 
instrumentalists whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of 


These artists have attained their commanding positions by 
reason of their superb artistry, and it is no mere coinci- 


because it has through sheer merit and through iz. 
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This Editor Had 
, A Curious Incident 


A magazine editor at one time re- 
fused the Blue-jay ads. 
He said that nothing could end 
corns as gently and as quickly as 
we claimed. 

But he went south to play 
golf. Loose golfshoes 2 

: 





brought acorn. He 
thought of Blue-jay, 
and one night ap- 
plied it. 

The corn never 
eee again. In two days it disappeared. 

he next day he wrote his office to insert 
the Blue-jay ads. 

So with you. If you have a corn it 
proves that you are skeptical. But soon 
or late you are going to find out Blue-jay, 
as millions have already. 

Then your corns will go. And fever 
again will you let a corn pain twice. 

Why not try it now? 
BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Blue=jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 
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Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 
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| STAMPS 





| 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., Ze. List Free. s. 
e wtd. 50%. I buystamps. L.B. Dov 


Stamp: er, St. Louis, Mo. 
MAKE MONEY [ogaritel Revised testa 


75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP co., Toleds, Ohio 
Book of formulas and valuable information regarding the 
making and selling of summer articles such as fly-paper, etc. mobile driver 


Free Book ex- W A : 
Every detail thorough! lained. 10c. NTED 
one RD Sy Me ained. Send 10c. for and get position. 


plains how YOU 
y. 
Merrick St., Worcester, Mass. | Write. Practical Auto School, 68-N, Beaver St., New York. 
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Here You Are, BOYS 


A New Bicycle Horn 
Automobile Type 
| Pleat man or boy 
4 who rides a bicycle 
this season will want 
one of these new Bicy- 
cle Horns, It is oper- 
ated by hand just the same 
as the automobile horn. 
The slightest touch of the 
plunger produces a loud, 
rasping sound, similar “to 
the well-known automobile 
warning note, which com- 
mands instant attention 
and gives ample notice of 
the rider’s approach. The 
Horn is finely finished with black enamel 
and measures 3x3 inches. It is as carefully 
made as an automobile horn and every part is 
interchangeable. It is usually attached in 
an upright position on the handle bar. The 
bracket, however, is adjustable, permitting 
the owner to attach the Horn in any position 
and on any part of the bicycle tubing. Good 
for motor cycles, too. 


How to Get the 


New Bicycle Horn Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion for one 
year. Send a ss to us with the $2.00 sub- 
scription money, also 15 cents extra to pay 
mailing and handling charges on the Horn, 
and we will send you this new Bicycle Horn 
(retail price $1 50) free of charge. 

The subscription must be one that has not been 
upon our books during the past year and it cannot be 
your own. The Bicycle Horn is given only to a present 
subscriber to pay him for getting a new subscription. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 

















